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A VISIT TU WORDSWORTH. 
A ihe Rev. J. A. isties semen atanneeean volume 

Bh Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy 
Late in the afternoon of a —_ lowering 
day, after passing over a very hilly portion of 
rok I round Ambleside, a small a situate 
in the vale of the Rothay, about ten miles 
from Patterdale on Ulleswater, and one from 
Windermere. While nang along and cross- 
ing a lofty ridge, I noticed a rather curious 
sign on the front of the small inn, or farm- 
house by the road side, to this effect: “This is 
the highest inhabited house in England ;” 
which, [ was assured, is the fact, this spot 
being between eighty and ninety feet higher 
than any other where man has taken up his 
residence. Qn arriving at Ambleside, I found 
very comfortable accommodation at the “ Sa- 
lutation Hotel,” which I venture to commend 
to all travellers. 

The next day was Sunday, a lovely day in 
os and reality. The few clouds that 
obscured the brightness of the sun now and 
then, only served to make it seem more bril- 
liant and cheering when they were dispersed ; 
and the quiet stillness of the scenery ; the re- 
pose of every object ; the Sunday garb of the 
poor man and his children ; the groups of men, 
women, and children walking to church, both 
across the green fields and along the high 
road; the equipage of the rich and noble, go- 
ing to the same temple to offer up “common 
— with all, high and low, there assem- 

led; these and such like things, which are 

almost peculiarly English, rendered the da 
and the season of rest most soothing, peaceful, 
and profitable to the looker-on who esteemed 
rr happy in being one of Christ’s dis- 
ciples. 

It will readily be og ee that I was drawn, 
almost irresistibly, to Rydal Church, for it is 
there that BaF ng and good Wordsworth 
constantly ed ; and I had a strong desire 
both to see and become acquainted with the 
Venerable poet. The church is about a mile 
and a half from Ambleside, and a very plea- 
sant walk I found it to be, this bright and 
cheerful morning, so s ive of wholesome 
reflections and so full of indications of God’s 
goodness and merey to our race. The edifice 
is small, containing only about thirty pews, 
with a single aisle through the middle of the 
church; it was built by Lady Fleming, who 
resides at Rydal Hall, close by, and is the 

y of the manor.” On the Sunday on 
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which I was present the church was well filled, 
the services were performed as usual in the 
Church of England, and I had the pleasure of 
listening to a discourse from the Rector in aid 
of the funds of the Society for the Promotion 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He made 
honorable mention of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, an offshoot of the Church 
of England, and which, though now vigorous 
and flourishing, was in early days indebted to 
this venerable society for fostering care and 
support. After service, I had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Fle- 
ming, the incumbent of the parish ; and I spent 
some two or three hours in very agreeable in- 
tercourse with him and his interesting family. 
In the afternoon I was gratified with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a sermon from the Rev. Mr. 
Hill, ve married one of the poet Southey’s 
rs, 

I determined, as on every account most 
fitting, not to intrude upon Wordsworth’s pri- 
vacy and retirement on the Lord’s day; ut 
begged my friend, Mre. Fleming, to say to 
him for me, that I would, with his permission, 
wait upon him in the morning. This was 
directly after church, when the congregation 
had mostly dispersed. So soon, however, as 
the excellent old man learned that I was from 
America, and connected by fraternal ties with 
some near and dear friends of his on this side 
of the Atlantic, he came immediately up to me, 
took my hand with paternal regard, an ged 
me to walk with him to his house. I could not 
deci: ie an invitation so cordially given, and so, 
walking by his side, and entering at once into 
a most —— conversation, I accompanied 
him to Rydal Mount. The road that leads to 
it is finely gravelled, but rather steep and fa- 
tiguing to inexperienced pedestrians. Some 
ten or fifteen minutes brought us to the time- 
honored residence of the poet, who, with the 
greatest courtesy and consideration, pointed 
out the various objects of interest near his 
mansion. There, directly in front, at some 
distance, lay in calm and silent majesty, the 
lovely Windermere, the largest of the English 
lakes, being ten miles in length and more than 
a mile in width in some places. There, a little 
to the right, were those hills entitled Lough- 
rigg and Clappergate, rising aloft with jagged 
sides and having near their base clumps of 
trees and bushes. Further on, to the right, 
lay Rydal Water, one of the smallest, but cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful of the lakes, 
with its woody islets and picturesque shores. 
Almost at our feet, was the sweet little village 
of Rydal, and the tower of the church rising 
amid the trees. On our left, were thick woods 
and undulating hills, and fields of grain and 
grass: the whole forming a landscape of no 
common beauty and attractiveness, and when 
seen in such company, with its manifold and 
various loveliness pointed out by so true and 
profound an admirer of nature’s works, more 

tivating than I can find words to express. 

thought it but proper to apologize, in few 
but heartily uttered words, for giving Words- 
worth the trouble of walking up and down to 


get at the points of interest beauty, since 
a man of his years ought not to be taxed too 


much in the way of exertion, He promptly 
rejected any plea of excuse on this score. 


“Oh,” said he, smiling pleasantly, “ don’t say 
a word; I can walk my twenty miles a day 
with any of you:” and I observed both on 
this and on other occasions when I had the plea- 
sure of being in his company, that his step 
was elastic and vigorous, and his movements 
uncommonly active for one who was within a 
year of fourscore. 

Nearly an hour was spent in rambling about 
with the poet, and gazing upon the beauties of 
that region which he had chosen for his resi- 
dence, where alone he seemed to breathe free- 
ly, and where he had chosen to end his career. 
I was preparing to leave, with the understand- 
ing that I might have the privilege of callin, 
on him the next day, when he politely ss | 
me to go with him into his cottage-house, 
whose woodbine porch seemed a meet entrance 
to a bard’s quiet home. I was, I confess, 
nothing loath to accede to his request; so I 
followed my venerable host, was introduced to 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and to others, saw his grand- 
children, got e in conversation on various 
subjects, and—what wonder is it !— remain- 
ed for hours in the delightful study of the poet 
enjoying a feast of good things which I can 
hardly ever again expect to meet with. There 
I was when tea was handed round, and there 
I spent my evening, delighted, ified, proud 


ably long visit, so out of all proportion, and 
yet so hard to cut short, I rose to go, and made 
my parting greetings to all around. Even 
here my pleasure did not end, for the kind and 
entlemanly host himself accompanied me 
domme the hill, and walked a long distance up 
the road towards Ambleside, whither I was 
returning. 
It would be difficult, nay, I think, almost 
impossible for me to tell you how deep an im- 
ression this afternoon and evening spent in 
Wordsworth’s company made upon my mind. 
The deep-toned philosophy, the amiable spirit, 
the wise and thoughtful character, the curiosa 
felicitas of expression which marked his con- 
verse, and the keen, piercing, though rather 
small black eye, which age had not dimmed, 
and which now sparkled with lofty sentiment, 
or was now fixed on the countenance of the 
listener, with grave earnestness, gave a charm 
and attractiveness to our intercourse which I 
shall in vain strive to express in words. It 
was not so much what was said, for I profess 
to you that I am not able to give you in detail 
the topics on which he discoursed so well; it 
was not his words, nor even his sentiments on 
the various interesting subjects which were 
started, for I should fail were I to attempt to 
set them forth with accuracy ; it was not, as it 
seemed to me, because he talked like Cole- 
ridge, whose conversation was ofttimes on stilts, 
who went on like one lecturing before a 
set audience; nay, rather it was, if I may so 
express it, because he talked so simply, so natu- 
rally, so pleasantly, and withal so acutely, that 
one listened to him as a child might and ought to 
listen to a parent, where not the words but the 
spirit is imbibed, not the expressions used are 
remembered and treasured up so much as the 
affection which prompted, and the tone and 
manner in which the instruction was — 
I fear that I am not ing the idea, whi 





floats through my mind, very clear or 


and happy, till, quite ashamed of my unreason- 
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very comprehensible ; yet I am not without 
hope that the thoughtful reader will catch a 
glimpse of my meaning, and will appreciate, to 
some extent at least, the advantages which so 
unexpectedly fell to my lot. Have you never, 
dear reader, been privileged to sit at the feet 
of one who was as pure and good as he was 
wise and learned ; one whose grace of manner 
was as irresistible as his affectionate interest 
in your welfare was soothing and inspiriting ; 
one who threw a charm over every topic, 
breathed life into every subject, gave dignity 
to every question? I doubt not you have, 
and I can appeal to you to believe me that 
Wordsworth was such an one as this, and that 
purity, wisdom, and goodness characterized his 
social and domestic intercourse. 

It was but in keeping with the venerable 
poet’s usual manner to turn the conversation 
to such subjects as his guest could speak upon 
with tolerable assurance. He inquired ear- 
nestly and even affectionately respecting the 
progress and condition of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, or, to use his own words, “ As I 
must call it, the English Chureh in America.” 
It needs not here that I repeat his gratulations, 
or speak of the pleasure it afforded me to be 
able to give him very full and accurate infor- 
mation on the state of religion generally in the 
United States. His inquiries extended to 
other matters. He did me the honor to ask 
me of things which Englishmen, I am sorry to 
say, do not always either care or try to under- 
stand ; and while he reprobated some points in 
our policy or our social arrangements with a 
severity not unexpected if not unmerited, he 
was frank enough to admit that there were 


difficulties in the way greater than he had sup- 
posed, and that it is no easy matter to effect 
social or civil reform. He spoke strongly 
against slavery, as all his countrymen are in 
the habit of doing whenever they meet an 


American; and he dissented entirely from 
some of our axioms respecting civil and poli- 
tical rights and privileges; yet, when I had, in 
as clear and straightforward a manner as I 
was able, set forth the inherent difficulties 
connected with the whole subject of slavery, 
and particularly as it exists under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States, 
and when I had attempted to present fairly the 
neither few nor small reasons for our belief in 
equality of political rights and our dislike of 
nobility, state, and legally established 
differences between man and man, he candidly 
confessed that these were matters well worthy 
his further consideration. At the same time 
he took occasion to avow his partiality for 
America, his deep interest in her welfare, his 
ardent wish to see both countries united more 
and more strongly in the bonds of brotherhood, 
and his conviction of the transcendent great- 
ness of our beloved country in the future. 

In this connexion Wordsworth declared, 
what I believe from quite extensive and cer- 
tainly careful observation to be true, that the 
feelings of Englishmen towards Americans are 
not what Mr. Cooper* and others have repre- 
sented them to be, viz. those of dislike and 
even hatred, but the reverse. Jealousy on the 
= of some, nay many, may and probably 

oes exist, and so far as that goes they may 





*“ A few of the public writers here affect to maintain 
that there is no general inimical sentiment or prejudice in 
England against the United States, with the Edinburgh 
Review at their head. It might as well be denied that 
the sun appears in the east and sets in the west. The 
feeling is as apparent as the day, it mingles with every 
thought, colors every concession, and even tempers the 
charities, Every American established in the country 
asserts it. all travellers believe it, even Captain Hall and 
other writers confess it, and four out of five, on the spot, 
when circumstances induce frankness, admit it.”—Ene- 
BAND, By an American. Vol. ii. p. 135. 1637. 


not like their brethren across the Atlantic 
any too well; but I am sure that English 
gentlemen and men of all classes who have 
any tolerable information, and are not tram- 
melled by the narrow and absurd prejudices 
of fi my days of strife and dispute, are, with 
hardly an exception, not only polite and atten- 
tive to Americans who know how to behave 
themselves with proper self-respect (as all, I 
am ashamed to say, do not), but are also cour- 
teous and full of cordiality, far beyond what 
the rules of refined society impose upon them. 
I venture to assert this deliberately, without 
fear of contradietion, notwithstanding the oc- 
easional bitterness and outbreaks of dislike 
and — — cohen a with in oo — 
or that organ of to » Blackwood’s 

zine. ‘These represent the feelings of a tae 
of persons in England, but a small class com- 
pared with the people at large; some such, 
now and then, I have encountered, and on a 
very few occasions I have felt vexed and in- 
dignant at their conceit and abominable pre- 
judice ; but I must do Englishmen the justice 
to say, that so far as my experience has 
enabled me to judge, I have been treated even 
better for being an American than if I had 
first drawn breath in her Majesty’s dominions. 
Hence, I believe that though there may and 
always will be more or less rivalry between 
the two nations, the frequent intercourse, the 
similarity of interests, the strong bond of 
language, literature, and free principles, will 
serve to make us know each other better and 
better, and unite us more and more closely in 
the bonds of brotherhood. 

In the course of our pleasant converse the 
venerable poet spoke most kindly of his bro- 
ther bards across the Atlantic, whom he knew 
to some extent, though not so generally as I 


had supposed. He had met with some of the 


productions of Longfellow, and admired them 
very much; Bryant’s poems he ap d to 
consider more striking and more full of Ame- 
rica than anything which he had seen; and his 
noble descriptions of American scenery had 
made a deep impression upon Wordsworth. 











Mrs. Sigourney he had seen, and several of 
her pieces he had read, and he spoke of them 
kindly and gently, as characterized by sweet- 
ness and melody, but as not to be ranked with 
the higher efforts of poetic genius. Of Ameri- 
can writers in general he expressed a high 
opinion, taking occasion at the same time to 
censure severely the course of some of our 
countrymen who forget what is due to their 
vee Hag well as ora and for mere 
popular purposes, help to fan the expirin 
flame of Tiiseord and rational jealous But 
such names as Irving, Prescott, rshall, 
Kent, Story, and many others, were treasured 
up by him with affectionate interest. 

Naturally enough, while talking of such 
matters, the subject of international copyright 
was introduced. Wordsworth felt strongly 
on this point, and spoke strongly; he con- 
demned without reserve the unfair and unge- 
nerous advantage which is taken by publishers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, giving the author 
no benefit of his labors beyond what he can 
obtain at home. He expressed himself deli- 
berately as of opinion that so far from its 
being of advantage to us in America to get 
the productions of learning and genius with- 
out paying for them as we ought to do, it was 
prejudicial to the last degree to our own lite- 
rature. For what inducement is there to an 
American author to spend his time and his 
talents on works for which he shall receive 
little or no remuneration? Why need he 





study and ‘oil to produce some solid and last- 


ing work in theology, medicine, law, scienc, 
or general literature, when the publishers yj 
not give him a penny for what he has done 
and when all they have to do is to take thei; 
choice out of the multitude of able produc. 
tions in all departments of learning in th, 
mother country? Again, how unjust, to put 
it on the lowest footing, and how unfair ang 
unwise is it, to prevent an author from enjoy. 
ing the full benefit of his labors wherever hi, 
works are circulated,—unjust, because he }iax 
an equal right to the fruit of his toil with the 
manufacturer or with any one else ; unfair and 
unwise, because genius and learning, above || 
things, deserve to be fostered, and like tendo 
plants, ought not to be exposed to cold storms 
and the injuries of every heedless passer-by, 
It may not, perhaps, be necessary, but I must 
take the liberty to assure the reader that | 
fully accorded with the poet, and have wished 
and continue to wish most heartily that this 
boon may yet be rendered to authors at home 
and abroad, as no more than what is simply 
due to an ill-used and ill-appreciated class i 
the community. 

A few words more and I have done. The 
mansion of the poet is a eurious, old-fashioned 
house, internally as well as externally, but re. 
markably pleasant and commodious. You 
enter beneath a low portal over which the 
vines run in profusion, and find on your right 
hand a small room in which breakfast js 
taken. To the left the hall leads into a larger 
room, which is the library and study, and a 
most agreeable place it is. A goodly and 
choice collection of books, a large number of 
engravings and paintings, among which is an 
excellent portrait of the poet painted by the 
late Henry Inman of New York, several fine 
specimens of statuary, with desks, old fashion. 
ed chairs and tables, fill the room, and give it 
an air of studious repose and comfort, apart 
from the gravity and severity of the mere stu. 
dent. Adjoining the study is another parla, 
not large, but like the study filled with books, 
and like it also looking out upon the lovely 
landscape in front of the mansion. The eeil- 
ings of the rooms are low and cottage-like in 
their simplicity; the furniture is plain but 
solid, rich and admirably harmonious ; and the 

ments in general are in keeping with 
the absence of all show and pretension on the 
part of the poet, whose mind seemed to be of 
too high an order to pay great heed to the 
mere externals of his house and its decorations. 
I do not know that I can deseribe Rydal 
Mount better than by saying in few words, 
that it is a place at which you feel at home 
almost at once. There is no grandeur or state 
to frighten or annoy one, but you enter as it 
were a familiar place, you are in the presence 
of those who will not allow you to be ill at 
ease, and in half an hour’s time you can hardly 
believe that you have not known the persons 
and all you see about you for years instead of 
so brief a space. Jam satis est. Those hours 
are indelibly graven in my memory ; that 
quiet, ful, ps SE yaa home I can 
never foraet and | esteem the privileges 
of the few days spent at Ambleside and Rydal 
as amongst the choicest in my whole life. 





Active Vimtur.—He that can apprehend and 
consider vice, with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and 
yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
warfaring Christian. 1 cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, bu! 
slinks out of the race where that immortal gal 
land is to be run for, not without dust and heat— 





Joun Mitton. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MILTON—MR. BRYANT’S 
TRAVELS—RURAL HOURS. 


t phase of holiday book manufac- 
ding isin the good direction of illustration 
of classic authors. The old mania of the an- 
nuals, which was in full vigor twenty years ago, 
has long since died out. Those once popular 
productions, in their best estate, are not, how- 
ever, to be undervalued. They were the 
means of diffusing considerable taste for the 
fine arts, of calling out no little valuable mis- 
cellaneous literature ; while not the least of 
their benevolent deeds was, from the spirit of 
rivalry in which they were issued, and the cor- 
responding demand for authors, to put money 
into the hands of writers which, in the ordi- 
nary course, would not have found its wa 
there. Fashion, to be sure, was very muc 
regarded ; but as with the pictorial magazines 
of the present day, of Graham and Godey, much 
money was put in cireulation, and manuscripts 
which would have else been buried in dark- 
ness were aired before the public. There was 
also sound taste displayed in these books. 
They deserve a chapter in the hi of Eng- 
lish Literature and Art; while in this country 
the Talisman of the late Dr. Bliss, well sup- 
ported by authors and artists, if not by the 

ublie, and the successive issues of the Token 
f Mr. Goodrich, were honorable examples of 
Liberal enterprise. In the latter first appeared, 
year after.year, almost unnoticed by the public, 
the best papers of Nathaniel Hawthorne. ‘The 
publisher thought more of them than any one 
else at the time (to his credit be his choice and 
perseverance with such matter be recorded) ; 
and, indeed, their “ drowned honor” has only 
of late, since poowe have taken to the reading 
of “ The Searlet Letter,’ become an affair of 
any solicitude. 

Annuals had their day: a few feeble 
relies, the drift wood after the freshet, float- 
ing about still before the eyes of the public. 
The “Rubies,” “Pearls,” “Cynosures,” &e., 
might as well be given up by publishers en- 
tirely. They cannot afford the style and equi- 
page of former prosperity. Occasionally sport- 
ing, from the paper-maker, the clean linen of 
the gentleman, they are sadly out in their 
ruffles, and their dirty smoute mezzotint 
countenanees. Their gold is pinchbeck, and 
their jewels broken glass. nality has 
departed from them. Their “ pictorials” 
have either been in 
from abroad. Their literature (%) is the 
tenth rinsing of Laura Matilda. The 
new stage of book making for the Holi- 
days has, of course, its tendencies to the flim- 
siness which is apt to invest the jewelry and 
gifts of these degenerate Christmases. All 
sorts of unhandsome and economical sugges- 
tions are whispered into the ears of Benevo- 
lenee. Under the sanction and protection of 
that corrupt proverb, “look not a gift horse in 
the mouth,” various shabbinesses of the cheap 
and showy prevail. But there is a corrective 
in the subject matter of the new issues. The 
standard authors are coming into vogue ; and 
What publisher is there who dare “hedge” on 

or profane with counter‘eits of trade the 
sacred spirit of Milton ? 

The , it seems, is to be the author of 
the season. His Paradise Lost is before us in 
two excellent and well printed editions from 
Appleton, of Philadelphia, and Baker and 
Scribner, of this city. Both of them draw 
upon Martin for the illustrations, in mezzotint ; 


but what is more important both are well edit- 


wn or are stolen| Sty 
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ed, the former being a reprint of the copiously 
annotated edition of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
with the Life, the latter a copyright work pre- 
pared by Rev. J. R. Boyd, the writer of a small 
volume on the Elements of Rhetoric. Milton 
needs, for popular appreciation and for the 
gusto of the learned, t variety of notes and 
elucidations. We look for, first, the sensuous 
and spiritual musie of the verse, then its philo- 
sophy, and wesit down to a feast of scraps, 
more bounteous than the full tables of most 
authors, in the speculations, reading, and vari- 
ous intellectual condiments of the commenta- 
tors. Milton must be well annotated. The 
ignorant need it and the savant delights in it. 

arton’s edition of the Minor Poems is the 
standard, where the letters of the text are in 
the proportion and authority of a staff of offi- 
cers among an army of infantry and cavalry. 
Thus t authors at the head of the whole 
learned tribe march to the conquest of the 
world. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, by feeling, habits, con- 
stitution, has a love for Milton; his notes are 
tasteful and bounteous, and the full biography 
is a specimen of his best powers in composi- 
tion. We have an old affection for Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, for his thorough love of letters, 
and the comparative neglect of the man by 
critics and the public. His Milton is an addi- 
tion to any book-shelf. Mr. Boyd compiles 
from all previous editions. His edition will 
leave no difficulties in the way of any reader 
who has a soul for his author. The notes are 
well chosen, and radiate information on all 
sides, 

Mr. Putnam’s illustrated copies of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s Letters of a Traveller, with the title of 
“The Picturesque Souvenir,” are on large 
paper of fine texture, and the plates, chosen 
from some of the best which have been issued 
in England of late years, by Turner, Bartlett, 
and others, are numerous and well selected. 
Many of them are novel, and all are welcome. 
Good plates should be indispensable to books 
of travels. 

Another illustrated edition from Mr. Put- 
nam’s stock of American Classics, is Miss 
Cooper’s Rural Hours, to which there are 
twenty-one happily-executed colored pictures 
of American birds and flowers, lithographed 
from the best designs, and all of them novel to 
the public in this popular form. There are 
few Socks which can have greater recommen- 
dations than this for the ensuing season. It is 
written by an American lady, in the purest 
le, and with the truest observation ; full of 
the knowledge and love of things about us 
which constitute the essential holiday spirit. 





LOOMIS’S ASTRONOMY. 

The Recent P: of Astronomy, especially 
in the United States. By Elias Loomis, 
Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil. in the Univer- 
sity of the os New York, and author of 
a Course of Mathematics. Harpers. 


Txost who have not been able to keep pace 
with the march of astronomical progress, will 
be enabled by this pleasing and popular work 
to keep at least in sight of the conquests of 
science in this department during the last few 
years. The first place is devoted to what is 
perhaps the most astonishing discovery of the 
age—that of the planet Neptune. Prof. 
Loomis gives an impartial summary of the 
history connected with this important event, 
and ibutes the honors very fairly among 
the several claimants. The asteroids are next 
mentioned, and a postscript announces the 
discovery of an eleventh, at Naples, by M. de 
Gasparis, while the newspapers tell us that a 


twelfth has just been discovered by Mr. Hinds, 
in England, and named “Victoria.” The 
eighth satellite of Saturn was discovered by 
the Messrs. Bond of the Cambridge observa- 
tory, and is, we believe, the’ first planetary 
body added to the system by an American. 
Chapter second is devoted to the additions 
made in the astronomy of comets, and con- 
tains a full account of the great and remark- 
able comet of 1843. Miss Mitchell’s comet, 
for which she received the gold medal from 
the King of Denmark, is not forgotten. The 
next portion of the work contains a summ 

of the labors of the Herschells, Bessel, Argel- 
ander, Maedler, and Struve, in stellar astro- 
nomy, and the vastness of the field and the 
sublime nature of their observations and cal- 
culations inspire us with awe and wonder. 

The following is the list of public and pri- 
vate observatories in the United States con- 
tained in Prof. Loomis’s work. 

The Yale College observatory possesses a 
telescope of 10 feet in length and 5 inches in 
aperture, made by Dolland. It is without 
graduated circles. 

Williams College—A Herschelian  tele- 
scope of 10 feet focus, mounted equatorially, 
a transit instrument by Troughton, and a 
compensation clock. 

Hudson (Ohio) Observatory contains an 
equatorial, made by Simms, of 54 feet focal 
length and 4 inches aperture, a transit circle 
and clock. 

High School, Philadelphia.—The equatorial, 
by Merx & Mahler of Munich, is 8 feet focal 
length and 6 inches aperture. The meridian 
circle is by Ertel of Munich: the clock is by 
Lukens. 

West Point Observatory contains an equa- 
torial of 8 feet focus and 6 inches aperture; 
a transit instrument by Ertel, of 7 feet focus 
and 54 inches aperture, and a mural circle by 
Simms—the diameter of the circle is 5 feet, 





and the graduations on two bands, one of 


_ gold, the other of palladium. 


National Observatory at Washington.—The 
| great refractor was made by Merx & Mahler 
'of Munich, It is mounted equatorially, and 
\is 15 feet 3 inches and 9 6-10 inches aper- 
ture. It has likewise a transit instrument, 
a mural circle made by Simms, and five feet 
in diameter, cast in a single piece, a meridian 
circle by Ertel & Son, a transit in the prime 
vertical, and a refraction circle. 

Georgetown Observatory contains a transit 
instrument, made by Ertel & Son, 76 inches 
long and 4 6-10 inches aperture, and a meri- 
dian circle by Simms. 

Cincinnati Observatory.—The equatorial is 
17 feet in length, and has aa aperture of 12 
inches. A transit instrument of 5 feet is also 
mounted. 

Cambridge Observatory.—The equatorial is 

22 feet 6 inches in length, and the aperture is 
15 inehes. A transit circle by Simms has 
also been erected, with two circles of 4 feet 
diameter. 

Sharon Observatory is + poate establish- 
ment, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, semen 
to Mr. Jackson. It contain an equatori 
made by Merx & Son, 9 feet long and 6 1-3 
inches aperture: also, a meridian circle made 
by Young of Philadelphia. 

Tuscaloosa Observatory.—A transit circle 
by Simms. It is intended to contain an 
equatorial of 14 feet in length. 

Mr. Rutherford’s Observatory.—This is a 
private establishment in the city of New York, 
corner of Second Avenue and 11th Street. It 
is furnished with an equatorial, 8 feet in 





length and 6 inches in aperture, made by 
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Henry Fitz of New York. A transit instra- 
ment by Simms, and an altitude and azimuth 
instrument, belonging to Columbia College, 
are also erected here. 

Dartmouth Coll. Observatory—The equa- 
torial is 8 feet long and the aperture 6 inches. 

Amherst Coll. Observatory contains a tran- 
sit circle made by Gaubey of Paris. 

The subject of the application of the electric 
telegraph to astronomical purposes, and the 
different instruments and methods employed, 
are very fully diseussed. Prof. Loomis him- 
self was engaged, we believe, in this interest- 
ing and novel investigation, and the explana- 
tions are clear and elegant. 

We were somewhat surprised to find no 
notice in the work of Mr. Kirkwood’s newly 
discovered analogy. 

Mr. Loomis’s volume contains a vast fund 
of information, most of which is novel to the 
general reader, and is eminently caleulated to 
spread a taste for the most sublime of the 
sciences. 
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sional bath is agreeable and in warm weather | brisk fricticn. This is very different from 
very refreshing, it is not for that reason that it | daily soaking in a tub and wiping the skin 
is indulged in, to the extent to which it is at | afterwards. But he says further: “ Friction of 
present. It is not from sensualism ; if so, the | the skin is more nee than water for the 
community would be ashamed to confess their preservation of health and cleanliness. T)o 
occupation. Who talks of “ taking a snooze,” | Arabs in the Great Desert of Sahara, we ar 
“taking a feather bed?” Neither is it for told by Richardson, succeed in purifying anq 
health, We are convineed that the health of invigorating their bodies by rubbing them wit) 
many is materially injured by these frequent dry sand. e benefit of ary friction is showy 
and prolonged Justrations. |in the effects of good grooming on horses 

Apropos to this topic is an article in a recent * * * * I dwell on the advantages of frictioy 
number of the Boston Medical and Surgical on the skin, because I know that in many cases 
Journal, which is worthy of attention, not the bath would neither be so convenient nor 


only for its novelty but its truth :— 


“In our opinion,” says the Journal, “ once a 


the purpose of luxury or cleanliness. Beyond 
this, we consider bathing injurious. Flannel worn 


finitely more healthful than all the daily baths 
now so fashionable.” 


some seasons of the year, but certainly not for 
winter months, when cleanliness does not re- 





week is often enough to bathe the whole body for | 


next to the skin at all seasons is proper, and is in- | 


Perhaps this may be rather infrequent for 


so useful. Water may be used to excess, by; 
this cannot happen in using the flesh brush, o; 
the hair glove. * * When the skin is in g 
thoroughly good condition and the body alto. 
gether vigorous, it almost keeps itself clean,” 
We will not pursue the subject further, but 
for many valuable thoughts on this and other 
topics, refer the reader to this discreet and 
valuable work. 





DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 


uire it, and comfort or luxury does notdemand , Christianity Revived in the East; or, A Nar. 

Health, Disease, and Remedy, familiarly and | ay + may get aecusto to bathing as to rative of the Work of God ates. | the Arme. 
practically considered in a few of their Re- tobacco or aleoholie drinks, and so get into a, ™@"s of oor By H. G_ O. Dwight, 
lations to the Blood. By George Moore, state by indulgence of this sort, that we may Missionary of the A. B. C. Foreign Mis. 

M.D., Member of the Royal College of feel as if such a habit was a necessity. The | _ ions. Baker & Scribner. 

Physicians, ete. Harpers. writer goes on to give his reasons founded on India and the Hindoos; being a Popular View 
Tuis catholic treatise upon every day’s topies age oye principles, for the faith that is in| of the Geography, History, Government, 
whieh concern our health and happiness, is a him. The question of its effect upon healthis| Manners, Customs, Literature, and Religion 
most acceptable work. By a calm and tempe- | subtle and difficult of solution. The Journal, of that Ancient People; with an Account of 


rate exposition of the various subjects treated | 


says :-— 
upon, the author gives weight to his opinions, | 


Christian Missions among them. By F. 1). 
«“ Water, in its proper application to the body, in C. W. Ward, late Missionary at Madras, &c. 





and renders them more valuable by thus | 


making them believed. The work is exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and would be well chosen to 
be read aloud in the family cirele. The author 


himself says: “Reading aloud to a com-. 


panion, serves the purpose both of wholesome 


exercise and mental refreshment, and by en- | 


gaging the brain with others’ thoughts instead 
of one’s own, gives one an outward ener, 
and enlargement of souk most akin to that 
which springs from stirring conversation.” 

Several chapters on Nursery Hygiene, Dress, 
the Influence of Climate, Regimen for Obesity, 
are well worthy of attention. But as particu- 
larly pertinent to the times we will mention 
those on the Skin and Internal Organs, and 
Bathing. ‘The remarks of the doctor on these 
subjects are pa 
“ nothing can 
ration of the skin, and its due oxydation, than 
daily washing the whole surface rapidly with 
water, followed by brisk friction with a coarse 
towel,” &c. 

Dr. Moore was never acquainted with the 
Croton or its consequences. The irruption of 
the Normans never so completely changed the 
characters of the Saxon as has this river the 
New Yorkers. The use of water has degene- 
rated into a mania, and our staid inhabitants 
have almost become amphibious. Our Dutch 
ancestors never took so much pains to keep 
out of the water as we do to getintoit. The 
time is spent by many in bathing, dressing, 
and undressing. One lady takes every day 
three baths gives her children two each, 
and is prevented from increasing the number 
by the want of time. The houses of our 
people are impregnated with a sour dampness 
emanating from the bathing-room, which can- 
not but have a miasmatic influence upon the 
inhabitants, It is considered a kind of luxury, 
for people talk with uplifted head of their 
baths, and it is considered a sufficient excuse 
for anything, that “1 was taking a bath!” “I 
was washing myself,” would be vulgar! 

We are convinced that although an occa- 


rticularly sensible. He says, 
more conducive to the invi 





health or disease, we have always been willing to | Baker & Scribner. ! . 

admit is beneficial; but when, from fashion or |THE title fully explains the design of Mr. 
habit, its use in bathing is carried to the extent we Dwight’s book, which is a concise and unaffect- 
have mentioned, without any regard to the condi- | ed narrative by one who for twenty years has 
tion of the individual or the season in which itis been an Armenian Missionary, well known 
practised, we cannot concede that it is eunducive and appreciated by the religious community. 
to health, even if by its omission one feels uncom-  ]¢ js a volume which, with the companion con- 
fortable. It is the argument of many, that its | tribution of Mr. Ward, eminently commends 


| constant use is a great prophylactic ; that mankind 
| could, by its general adoption, be exempted trom 
disease, and longevity be made certain. With all 
| proper deference to the opinions of such indi- 
viduals, we beg leave to differ from them. It is 
known to every individual that he has a skin, but 


itself to the seeker after Missionary statistics 
and results ; while with the general reader the 
simple interest of the style wins the favor of 
his hee hours. 

If we run a line on the map from the 





| all do not know its functions. southern coast of the Black Sea about its 
| “Natare has so constructed the animal that | centre to the north-eastern at of the 

each part is in harmony with every other, and upon Mediterranean, the country immediately on the 
any deviation from the usual function of any organ | easterly side is the section of Western Asi 


(or tissue, the animal machine must necessarily | where the modern Christian Armenian mis 


go- suffer, and in proportion to the existing difficulty sions have been established. They are scat- 


| of the organ or tissue invaded. The oil which is tered over the two divisions of ancient Arme- 


secreted by the sebaceous glands of the skin, 
serves the purpose of lubricating itssurface. Now 
if this secretion is constantly removed as fast as 
exuded, its destined object is thereby defeated. 
The excretory ducts of the perspiratory glands, 
and the glands themselves, require this unctuous 
matter of the skin to keep them in healthy action 
If very frequent bathing of the whole body is 
practised, it must be obvious that this matter can- 
not be long present to perform its office. As to 
the assimilation of functions of the skin and lungs, 
it will be apparent, that when the skin acts imper- 
feetly, or ceases to act at all, the lungs have an 
extra amount of duty to perform ; and it is gene- 
rally in just such cases that engorgement of them 
takes place, constituting inflammation, or pneu- 
monia.” 

From which the Journal deduces the very 
obvious conclusion, that ‘ 


“ It should be our endeavor to avoid any opera- 
tion upon the skin that will in the least impair its 
function. If it can be proved that a daily bath is 
not beneficial, but on the contrary injurious to the 
majority of those who use it, then it is time that it 
should be known and the practice dispensed with.” 


It may be well to notice that Dr. Moore ad- 
vises daily washing rapidly and followed by 





nia, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, where the soil about is thickly sown 
with reminiscences of ancient victories, and the 
pomp and circumstance of oriental grandeur. 
Lia to about the fourth century of Chris- 
| tian era the Armenians were a heathen people, 
and practised the grossest form of idolatry ; in 
the early porter of this epoch Christianity 
was publicly established as a national event. 
But it was immediately tinctured with formal- 
ism; and the after labors of American and 
British Missionaries were (to use the language 
of our author) but the contentions of spiritu- 
ality with formalism. In forms and in doc- 
trines there is doubtful differenee between the 
Armenian, Greek, and Roman ehurehes. To 
purify the Armenian church is the result aimed 
at by the missionaries who visit it and dwell 
amid its influence. About the year 1760 4 
slight attempt was made at reformation by one 
of the priests. He did but gently prepare the 
way for greater exertions, which were made 
about the years 1815 and 1817 by the Russian 
and the British Bible societies. In the first 
year the former society printed 5000 copies of 
the Bible in the Armenian tongue proper ; and 
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two years afterwards 2000 copies were pre- 
by the British society. The Armenian 
guage of early years has been mostly for- 
tten from its Turkish corruption; the 
Sfodern Armenian tongue is but a patois, and 
even then employed but as the language of 
social intercourse by the better classes ; while 
the language of business or intercourse with 
neighboring provinces is the Turkish or more 
roperly the Armeno-Turkish language, or the 
vik language written in the Armenian 
character. copies of the Bible alluded to 
were printed in the Armenian proper; and not 
being capable of general Lain ghar their 
existence was allowed without dispute by the 
Patriarchs and other bishops of the church. 
But in 1822 and °23 other copies being printed 
in the Armeno-Turkish tongue, opposition was 
excited. By Turkish governmental order 
sects of Christians are compelled to put them- 
selves under a Patriarch, who is a Bishop with 
certain civil authority; and the Armenian 
patriarchs, from the years last mentioned to the 
present time, have been conspicuous and un- 
remitting in their opposition to the spread of 
true Bible religion. About 1830 Eli Smith 
and our author, by order of the Board of Mis- 
sions to which they were attached, made a tour 
among the Armenian people to see what line 
of missionary operation was most suitable ; its 
result was the settlement of our author as per- 
manent Armenian missionary. The details 
and more particular results of the tour were 
embodied in their travels published by Messrs. 
Crocker & Brewster; of Boston, in 1833, with 
which the public have been long familiar. 
Down to 1835 the external relations of the 
American missionaries with the Armenian 
church were quite friendly; but in that year 
rsecution from the Armenian chureh began. 
hn 1839 it had become violent; the most ab- 
surd falsehoods being circulated at the seat of 
government (Constantinople) in relation to the 
Protestant missionaries, the Sultan being told 
that they were wizards who had the power 
and the will to subvert by degrees his tempo- 
ril and spiritual rights, Nevertheless, amid all 
the tribulations and persecutions which every 
increasing year culminated, the missionaries 
worked on; with what industry may be ima- 
gined, when our author states that by 1840 six 
million pages of religious truth had been 
printed and cireulated in the Armenian and 
Armeno-Turkish tongue; and among these 
the Pentateuch translated by the Rev. Mr. 
Goodell, Sir Stratford Canning, the British 
Minister, accomplished by intercessions the 
softening of the persecution; and obtained 


from the Sultan a pledge that no religion 
should be molested throug his dominons. 


It was one thing to get a pledge from a Sul- 
tan and another for him to keep it, as the mis- 
sionaries afterwards found. In 1~46 the per- 
secution became most violent ; it seems that in 
Turkey all trades are incorporated and artisans 
allowed to work, etc., according to the super- 
vision of quasi trades unions; and one mode of 
persecution was to withdraw countenance 
from any tradesman who was evangelical ; the 
result of which movement in nearly every 
instance was bankruptcy. The British minis- 
ter, backed by the American chargé d'affaires, 
again interfered by virtue of the pledge; and 
the persecution was somewhat stayed. Patri- 
arch Marrgos was the principal and most 
virulent opponent of the missionaries; but the 
latter have lived to see him pronounced an em- 
og in his civil trust, and disgraced into 
xile, 

The tions yet continue; but the 

labors of the missionaries also continue to be 





blessed. Already some seventy or eighty 
Armenian Svighial wad translated works have 
been printed and circulated ; and native schools 
and native pastors are supported in part by 
home wants  sersnel Says our author: “ The 
standard of piety is high ; and for simplicity of 
faith, and a full and peaceful and joyful trust 
in Christ, many of our Armenian brethren 
might be held up as examples to Christians in 
more favored lands. The forms of worship 
among them are essentially copied from the 
prevalent usages of our churches in America. 
The singing is always strictly congregational, 
in whieh all join with a heartiness that is truly 
affecting. Reverence for the Armenian clergy 
and a dread of their anathemas have given 
place extensively to disgust for their selfishness 
and duplicity, hatred of their cruelty, and con- 
tempt of their power.” 

Mr. Ward’s book on the Hindoos, which has 
the interest of a personal conversation with the 
reader, from the form in which it was origi- 
nally composed, that of popular lectures to va- 
rious congregations of his brethren on his re- 
turn from Southern India, shows a liberal range 
of inquiry, and an active spirit in the pursuit 
of knowledge on the part of the Missionaries 
of our country, which has been too little re- 
cognised in making up the accounts of our 
national Literature. No persons have need of 
scientific training and philosophical culture, in 
all human learning, more than the missionaries; 
for they have practically to deal with the 
subtlest problems of the human mind. Nor in 
the present period of intercourse with different 
nations and the study of their characters, can 
they look for their old support from the people, 
unless on the most intelligent grounds. They 
must understand their proposed converts, and 
demonstrate the practicabilities of their schemes. 
A few well worn religious phrases will not 
longer suffice. In this work our learned so- 
cie.ies are administering the best impulses to 
religious knowledge, by their sedulous pursuit 
of the study of foreign and heathen nations. 
To these bodies the missionary may look for 
aid. His communications may be made to 
them, and be worthy of their rous tests. 
It is a good introduction of Mr. Ward’s book, 
though popular in its plan, that he is a member 
of the “ American Oriental Society,” and dedi- 
cates his work to its President, the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson. 


The Poems of J. O. T. (John Orville Terry), 
Chiefly Depicting and Illustrating the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient and Present 
Inhabitants a, Island. New York: 
George F. Nesbitt, Printer. 1850. 

A FarrTuFut title-page, which is thoroughly 

and honestly sustained in the poems it intro- 

duces, chiefly employed as they are in sketches 
of little village and rural scenes, wild and 
brambly, and calling up in a certain rude; 
racy flavor and originality of execution, strag- 
gling country fences, negro gatherers of 
huckleberries, the weather-beaten school 
house and other appurtenances of Long Is- 
land life. There is scarcely a poem in the 
book which does not present a line or lines 
indicating an eye for nature, a heart for honest 
manly sentiment, strangeiy mixed with much 
that is careless in metre and expression. The 
author may claim the merit, rare in these days 
of mechanical bookmaking, of using his own 
eyes to see with and his own tongue to speak 
with. For example: 
AUNT DINAH. 
Embowered in shade, by the side of a wood, 
The cot of Aunt Dinah delightfully stood, 


A rural retreat, in simplicity drest, 
it sat like a bird in its nest; 








Festooned with the brier, and scented with rose, 
its windows looked out on a scene of repose, 

{ts wood all in green, and its grass all in bloom, 
Like the dwelling of peace in a grove of perfume. 


Though the skin of Aunt Dinah was black as a coal, 
The beams of affection enlightened, her soul ; 

Like gems in a cavern, that sparkle and blaze, 

The darkoess but adds to the strength of their rays, 
Or the moon looking out from her evening shroud, 
Or the sun riding forth from the edge of a cloud, 

So benevolence shone in her actionsalway, 

And the darkness of life became radiant with day. 


What though she were poor, Aunt Dinah’s estate 
The world was unable to give or create, 

Her wealth was her virtues, and brightly they shone, 
With a lustre unborrowed, and beauty their own ; 
Her nature was goodness, her heart was a mine 

Of jewels, more precious than words can define, 

And she gave them with such a profusion and grace, 
Their light gave complexion and hue to her face. 


Aunt Dinah has gone to the land of the good, 
And her ashes repose by her favorite wood, 

But her lonely old cottage looks out o'er the plain, 
As if it would welcome its mistress agvin; 

And long may it stand in that rural retreat, 

To ’mind us of her we no longer may meet, 

When we go after blackberries. joyful and gay, 
And forget the kind hostess whe welcomed us aye. 





Poems of Hope and Action, by Wm. Oland 
Bourne. Putnam.—There is at least good inten- 
tion in this volume, the title of which relieves it of 
the claims of poetry per se by its didactic intima- 
tion. A motto from Charles Mackay touching 
the glories of the coming age intimates the writer's 
progressive spirit. He gets over his ground rapidly 
in a dashing declamatory style, with but little aid 
from faney or imagination. 

American Education, its Principles and Ele- 
ments, dedicated tu the Teachers ot the United 
States, by Edward 1). Mansfield. Barnes & Co. 
—A development of the progress of a scientific 
Education in the facts and laws of the material 
world resting on mathematics as its foundation ; 
with a study of some of the elements of social 
progress in the world’s history. The chapters on 
the Constitution, “ the law-book of the nation,” 
and the Bible, “the law-book from heaven,” are 
timely and forcible portions of the text of a work 
written with clearness and enthusiasm, and well 
calculated to promote the interests of the body to 
which it is dedicated. We miss the chapters we 
could have wished for on the Classics and Poetry 
as a means of moral and social culture, and parti- 
cularly in the section devoted to the education of 
Woman, where science appears to be too exclu- 
sively presented. Nature, however, we think will 
supply this deficiency in her choice of means—and 
old Homer and modern Wordsworth may be left 
to take care of themselves. 

The World’s Progress: a Dictionafy of Dates, 
&c. Edited by George P. Putnam.—A goodly 
twelvemo of some seven hundred pages, and a 
valuable personal contribution to the stock of good 
literature by a member of the trade, who is fortu- 
nate io sending forth the best books of others. Mr. 
Putnam has produced a practical and useful work, 
a book of reference which is a library in little of 
history, biography, geography, and a mass of mis- 
cellaneous facts which defy all classification be- 
yond that of the alphabet. The World’s Progress 
is a colored map and progressive ledger of the va- 
rious governments of the world from the earliest 
times to the nineteenth century, arranged so that 
contemporary events may be seen at a glance. 
These are followed by a comprehensive and multi- 
farious Dictionary of Dates, social, scientific, &c., 
&ec. Then a full Literary Chronology, followed 
by a full and most desirable Biographical Index. 
As a test of the merit of this work we had occa- 
sion just before receiving it to overhaul an Ency- 
clopedia for three separate dates and statements, 
which were to be found there with difficulty, if at 
all. By this book of Mr. Putnam’s we could 
have solved the whole in three minutes. Wehave 
applied other tests at random, and found the de- 
sired information at once. We may confidently 
commend this work to general use. It is founded 
on the best foreign models, and is adapted with 
much industry to the wants of the American reader. 

The Twelve Qualities of Mind. By J. W. 
Redfield, M.D. J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. — 
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This ite teeved nembes uf Dr. Redfield’s Out- 
lines of a new System of Physiognomy: full of 
ingenious speculations, and diselosing a more eom- 
prehensive and profound interpretation of the 
symbols of attitude, look, gesture, and form—as 
indicative of character—than any other treatise with 
which we are acquainted The author is an acute 
and eareful observer of human nature: and gives 
evidence in these tracts of a faculty for specula- 
tion which must command for him a distinguished 
position as a philosophie analyst. 

History and Geography of the Middle Ages, 
for Colleges and Schools, by Geo. W. Greene. 
Part I.—History. Appletons.—The first of a se- 
ries of text-books, greatly wanted in our schools 
and academies to facilitate the study of the facts and 
progress of history on a liberal and comprehensive 
plan. It is prepared from a French authority, 
which has received the sanction of the University. 
Its materials are drawn from the latest and best 
studies of the period in question, and its method is 
exact and exhausting. Literature, the arts and 
sciences are included in its plan. Appended to 
the whole are a series of tabular views of con- 
‘temporary events in different nations, lives of kings, 
progress of reforms and institutions, &c. 

The District School as it Was, by One who 
Wentto It. Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A revised 
edition of a little work written some years since 
by the Rev. Warren Burton, which was well cal- 
culated, by its pictures of the actual scenes of the 
old time, to promote reform in the present, and 
which remains even now something more than a 
mere matter of pleasant curiosity. In some parts 
of the Union, where the old New England system 
or no system at all is in vogue, it will be a long 
time before this sketchy, humorous, and truth-tell- 
ing volume becomes a dead letter. The call for 
a new edition has been urgent. It is a quaint and 
interesting picture of American manners. 

Sketches of Reforms and Reformers, by Henry 
B. Stanton. Baker & Scribner—A second and 
revised edition of a book on an excellent plan, 
written with foree and ability, the popularity of 
which we predicted in a former article (Lit. World, 
No. 147), in which the work was noticed at 
length. 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon; with 
a Memoir of his Life, by Mrs. Follen. 6th edit. 
Munroe & Co.—A fair representation of the 
spirit, the mitis sapientia of Fenelon, in passages 
of his discourses on themes of the Christian life, 
beyond controversy, the minor morals of society, 
and his Spiritual Letters. Among tle suggestive 
educational works of the day, this deserves the 
foremost rank. 

A Study for Young Men; or, a Sketch of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, by Rev. Thomas Binney. 
Crosby & Nichols.—A well written and enthusi- 
astic sketch of the life and elements of character 
of this late eminent reformer,—an enlargement of 
an Exeter Hall lecture, delivered before the Lon- 
don Young Men’s Christian Association. Sound 
persevering energy and religious principle are the 
main lessons inculcated. 

Chemical Experiments, by G. Francis, new 
and improved edition. Phila., Daniels & Smith. 
—An illustrated manual of the theory and practi- 
eal employment of chemical processes, apparatus, 
analysis of substances, &c., &c., for the use of 
chemists, druggists, and manufacturers. 

istory of Propellers and Steam Navigation ; 


oe Sketches of the Early Invent- 
ors, by Robert Macfarlane. Putnam.—The de- 


sign of the author, the editor of the Scientific 
American, in this work is to deseribe the various 
attempts to propel vessels, with a view of the dif- 
ferent applications of steam in navigation. There 
is much curious and original information on these 
topics, which is of direct profit at this moment. 
Polyglot Pocket-Book for English, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, com- 
ay by J. Strause. Radde, 322 Broadway —A 
I! and comprehensive manual for travellers, 
merchants, and others, embracing in the above 
variety of languages a vocabulary of words in 
common use, « great number of familiar dialogues, 





pete of proverbs, usual expressions, mercan- 
tile forms, &c., with grammatical directions, &c. 
It is a compact and available work. ' 
David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. W. F. 
.—This is the first completed edition in 
the field of Mr. Dickens’s just concluded novel, 
whieh we shall make an occasion of early com- 
ment. 

The Present State, Prospects, and Responsi- 
bilities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
an Appendix of Ecclesiastical Statistics, by Nathan 
Bangs, D.D. Lane & Seott.—A brief manual of 
the faets, principles, and opinions of the Methodist 
Chureh at this time, from one of its most distin- 
guished leaders. 

German without a Master, by Prof. T. V. 
Paterson. Stearns & Co.—A pamphlet with some 
miscellaneous information and a hint or two of a 
subject—Universal Grammar—which yet remains 
to be successfully introduced into general study. 

Anecdotes for the Fireside, compiled by Rev. 
Daniel Smith ; with an Introduction by Rev. E. O. 
Haren, A.M. Lane & Seott.—An agreeable 
evening companion, with many a good story and 
many a proper moral ; shaded, however, by some 
peculiarities of opinion and expression, denoting 
the particular quarter in which it originates. 


Christian Melodies: a Selection of Hymns and 
Tunes, edited by G. B. Cheever, D.D. & J. E. 
Sweetser. A.S. Barnes & Co.—A well prepared 
and well printed publication, simple and conveni- 
ent, and supplying a want whieh must have been 
often felt in the vocal exercises of the Lecture 
Room and the family. 

A Pastor's Sketches: or, Conversations with 
Anxious Inquirere respecting the Way of Salva- 
tion, by Iehabod 8. » D.D.—A volume of 
Sketches from real life, of a Clergyman’s experi- 
ences. The writer is Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the book 
may be taken as an index of the spiritual training 
of that body. 

Mosaique Frangaise, par T. Séron. Lindsay & 
Blakiston.—A selection of readings in the French 
language, for the use of students, in which, to 
relieve the attention, different classes of extracts, 
anecdotes, history, science, poetry, &c., are blended 
in what the compiler terms a mosaic. The selec- 
tions are made with reference to contemporary 
interest. 

Rupert Cabell and other Tales—Choice Stories 
—The Old Revolutionary Soldier— Days of Boy- 
hood—Little Clara. A series of Juvenile volumes 
published by Raynor.—American copyrights of 
Joseph Alden, and others, which have the merit of 
being written for the home market in an entertain- 
ing and profitable way for the first stage of young 
readers. 

Peeps at Nature; or, God’s Work and Man’s 
Wants.—One of the Sunday School Publications 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which the 
ordinary operations of Nature are discussed with 
clearness and interest for the young. Lane & 
Scott are the Publishers. 

The Boys’ Book of Sports and Games, by Uncle 
John. Appleton.—An illustrated volume, with 
much matter at little cost, and “up” to all the 
inventions and devices of boyhood. Unele John 
is a Rip Van Winkle in his knowledge of sports 
for the children, and is full of tricks for the inside 
of the house as well as the outside, for both head 
and heels. It is a complete and acceptable book 
in its kind. 

Sunday School Almanac, 1851. Lane & Scott. 
—A neatly decorated Methodist Almanac, with a 
blank pocket diary, bound in convenient pocket- 
book form. 





Tue ideas, as well as children, of our youth, 
often die before us ; and our minds represent to us 
those tombs to which we are approaching, where, 
though the brass and marble remain, yet the in- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds 


are laid on in fading colors, and, if not sometimes } 


refreshed, vanish and disappear. — Lock. 
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MELODY. 
"Tis said, sweet Merey from above 
Came down to senele us how to love, 
And long she strove with mystic skil) 
Her holy mission to fulfil. 
Her angel-pinions knew no rest, 
For wafting her to every breast : 
No cottage-home, nor palace fair, 
Nor crowded mart, but she was there. 
Yet street, and lane, and park, and green, 
She haunted still, though all unseen ; 
Still whispering low to every ear, 
Help, help to wipe away a tear ; 
Some mourner’s blessing to secure, 
Oh, soothe the sad, supply the poor ! 
Nor vain her prayer ; for tear and sigh 
She drew from many a passer-by : 
Made each reluctant purse to feel 
The magic of her sweet appeal, 
Till every child of sorrow there 
Could tel} her wing was in the air. 


Yet could not still her gentle sway 
Compel the sordid to obey ; 
The streams of love to amply pour, 
Till duty could demand no more. 
How strove she with her heavenly art 
To touch the spring of every heart, 
And open every portal wide 
For sympathy’s outflowing tide. 
But ah ! the generous hearts were few 
That helped her hallowed task to do. 
Her piteous tale the more she told, 
Remoter seemed the hoards of gold ; 
Nor prayer, nor tear, nor Christian name, 
e Conseunes to eaneel Merey’s elaim. 
ief, as saith the further tale, 
love on earth could not prevail, 
Her radiant wings she paren meee. 
Breathed a despairing sigh, and 


Long, the celestial hills among, 

In pensive melodies had sung 
The sister angels, many a lay 

Of her, the fairest, far away ; 
Yet mingling oft a joyous strain 

For earth, by her made glad again : 
Man only coveting to know 

Where he a blessing may bestow ; 
Each rivalling other but to prove 

Heroic most in deeds of love. 
None now to grasp with selfish might 

The widow’s and the orphan’s right ; 
None to withhold the hireling’s meed, 

And stint him in his hour of need ; 
None, for the toil of woman fair, 

By day’s long sun, and taper’s glare, 
With breaking heart and weary eye, 

To grant her only—leave to die ; 
Imploring penury no more 

Unkindly spurned from every door ; 
But all fraternal, as above, 

Since mercy taught the law of love. 
So mused the angel bands, when lo, 

Came soaring mournfully and slow, 
Bright in the awful depths afar, 

As ’twere, a lonely, Wandering Star! 


Was silent each seraphic lyre ; 

Seemed not a bosom to respire ; 
Pot he m3 gana AS aa 

ing to the wor ight. 

But rapture thrilled all harps anew, 

As a, stil] the vision drew, 
And each discerning, 

Could Merey’s stnctibeas Seat desery ;— 
A mighty shout shook heaven’s dome, 

Hail, weary sister !—weleome home! 


Alas, that mortal wrong should rise 
To sadden e’en the sinless skies : 
Safe came the voyager at last, 

Yet, instant shadows wide o’ereast 
The sunny landscapes where the blest 
Were wont to find serenest rest. 

A tear in heaven! oh, precious gem, 


World, for thy fallen diadem, 
Couldst 


thou the regal emblem wear, 
And let the jewel glitter there ; 
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heedless, ey rank, or birth 
patra their haunts by hill and dell, 
Swift to a countless throng they swell, 
Each some immortal balm to pour, 
To bid one bosom—sigh no more. 


in conclave. The high quest, 

Shall Merey more be Mortai’s guest ; 
Or, doth it seem to heavenly ken 

How she may move the hearts of men ? 

The missionary angel rose. 
Soft accents, too divinely sweet, 

For bard of earth to e’er repeat, 
Raining around in fragrant showers, 

As budding trees their ripened flowers. 


Ah, leave not yon apostate race, 
To mourn the forfeit of your grace ; 
But me with one new power inspire ; 
Then pausing, touched her golden lyre, 
And far the listening ranks along, 
Poured a full tide of rapturous song, 
Till heaven’s remotest valley rang 
With the sweet song that Mercy sang ; 
That power which thus but angels know, 
Grant me on mortals to bestow, 
And down again to cleave my way 
To win them by the mighty sway, 
Of love and melody combined, 
The heaven of brotherhood to find. 
She ceased. And swift approval ran, 
Let Mercy. strive again with man, 
And lend the strains she warbles here, 
To melt the heart, and start the tear, 
Till rivers of relief shall flow, 
For every child of want and woe. 
Then joyful sprang the glorious maid, 
Aloft, in robes of light arrayed ; 
Her banner,—Peace on Earth, unfurled, 
And sped again to bless the world. 


As icy winter yields to spring, 

When southern winds are on the wing ; 
Or, as in summer’s fond embrace 

Warm blushes tint fair nature’s face ; 
So nations felt the winds of love, 

And pure emotions from above, 
As from the happy realms on high 

Descending Mercy hovered nigh, 
Inclining potently the soul 

To fervent charity’s control ; 
And shed her holy influence o’er 

The myriad hearts so hard before. 
She trode again the terrene sphere, 


intron solace far and near ; 
Imparting oft the gifts of song, 
In meet , her course along; 


Till softly on an humble child, 
She laid her gentle hand, and smiled, 
And said,—Receive, fair sister mine, 
The might of Melody divine ! 
Be thine, with seraph-voice ; 
To make the sorrowing earth rejoice ; 
Thy chiefest mission still to be, 
A glorious Almoner for me ! 
Then hand in hand they twain advanced, 
And earth, and air, and sea entranced ! 
And still, resistless, side by side, 
With holy purpose, on they glide, 
A mortal, and immortal, pair ; 
All viewless one, and one all fair, 
By love and melody, made brave, 
A world to bless, delight, and save. 
Rares Hoyt. 


Growrs in grace manifests iteelf by a sim- 
plicity—that is, a greater naturalness of character. 
There will be more usefulness and léss noise ; 
More tenderness of conscience, and less serupulo- 
sity; there will be more peace, more humility : 
When the full corn is in the ear, it bends down be- 
Cause it is full—Crorm. 











FINE ARTS. 


PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Ix a recent paper on Shakspeare in America,* 
we had occasion to assert, in reference to the 
culture of the imagination, that our public re- 
quired to be addressed in works of art, like a 
community in the rudiments of its intellectual 
training : and that every circumstance, in book 
or painting, must be made out with an almost 
literal fidelity. Another phase of this defi- 
ciency is exhibited in the random and fragmen- 
tary character of artistic effort in the United 
States. The country has not yet risen to a 
comprehension of and sympathy with the 
unity of an entire design which is the highest 
glory of the human intellect. It requires its 
enjoyment piecemeal, and grasps single sub- 
jects alone. In painting, for instance, it under- 
stands a portrait, a single figure, a simple de- 
sign in the nature of an anecdote: it cannot 
survey, with any satisfaction, a large canvas, 
extending over a variety of topics, and discover 
the epic spirit by which they are fused into an 
harmonious whole. As the people so the art- 
ist. Heaven, as yet, has vouchsafed to the 
country but few inventive intellects, capable of 
diseovering in a mass of unemployed material 
a common sentiment and principle of cohe- 
rency, of separating and combining them in 
order, and constructing from their seemingly- 
discordant variety, a symmetrical result. We 
have, therefore, in every direction, at the thea- 
tre, in the concert-room, in the streets, aggre- 
ga.ions of fragments in the place of complete 
wholes. As most obvious our architecture is 
a ludicrous chaos—a private dwelling isa curi- 
ous toy,—in distracted styles, colored with 
odds and ends of paint, and a church is an enor- 
mous jumble of wood and stone. A cash- 
paying citizen who fancies he has built him a 
private residence, enters in at a Dorie front- 
door, walks through a parlor of Ionic columns, 
and reposes under a ceiling neither Ionic nor 
Doric. In music, a ballad five minutes in 
length is relished and applauded, but how 
many are there, of the thousands who crowd 
the opera and the concert-room, who distin- 
guish a difference in a grand symphony and 
opera, except that these are longer ? 

Literature partakes of the same limitation. 
The country swarms with sonneteers and 
fugitive poets, because the country is just suf- 
ficiently advanced in its studies to understand 
stanzas and sonnets. A 7 critic went so far, 
in sympathy with the popular incapacity, as to 
pate thats short poem denoted = higher 
faculty than a long one ; as if one of the songs 
sung by Ophelia should be held to be more 
worthy of Shakspeare than the all-embracing 
and symmetrical tragedy of which it is one of 
the slightest elements. There is no want of 

uickness, activity, power, in the intellect of the 
nited States, as is proven in a thousand ways ; 
but it is equally demonstrated in a thousand 
ways, that there is a paramount defect which 
deprives us of architects, painters, dramatists, 
nye My of the Sochsione ' nd denies to 
a recognition shou appear. 

= reine a the on rer in the a 
ucers ; native in ic. 
We are not, however, wuhout is obetioes 
of ee a We take 7 an exhibition 
as recently opened e oramic 
painting of the Pilerim's Pro. cen of 
the best signs of the times. Its predecessors 
were, with whatever other merit, all in the 
commonest spirit of a to idle curiosity, 
and gratification of a desire for a little everyda 
information with regard to the physical peculi- 





* Literary World, No. 196, page 348. 





arities of the Mississippi River, Cuba, and 
California. While the public, perhaps, fancied 
they were encouraging the Fine Arts, and cul- 
tivating a love of Pietures, they were no more 
than so many common open-eyed travellers or 
tourists with their heads out of the railroad car, 
or strolling on the upper deck of a high-pres- 
sure steamboat. In the Pilgrim’s Progress 
they are doing something else, and something, 
we fancy, in a rather worthier spirit. They are 
giving a little scope to the imagination,—some 
indulgence to that love of human nature which 
lies rather deeper than the visible rocks, trees, 
rivers, and gold mines. In a higher spirit, too, 
have the artists executed their share of the com- 
mon duty. They have had faith in an improved 
apprehension and intelligence in their audience. 

hey have conceived and painted as if imagi- 
nation were not altogether extinct. They 
have taken for a subject a work which had 
its origin in a poetical genius, and wher- 
ever it has gone for many generations, has 
kept alive, among the readers of the English 
tongue, the gladness and life of that great 
faculty, by which we are alone empowered to 
have faith in the glories of an unseen Heaven 
which is tocome. For this generous gift to 
better art, we are indebted to the two painters, 
Messrs. May and Kyle; who have, in general, 
shown themselves equal to the undertaking. 
The chief figures, which we understand are from 
the hand of Mr. May, denoting in their selee- 
tion, attitudes, and spirit, a fine sympathy with 
the author: while there is something strange, 
unearthly, and wondrous in the landscapes to 
approve Mr. Kyle among the foremost painters 
in that department. We are unable to par- 
ticularize: as almost every length of canvas 
has something express and admirable on 
which we might dwell: as we could also on 
that glorious Giant Despair, struggling in the 
sunlight, contributed by Mr. Duggan, one or 
two massive conceptions of Darley’s, the 
Mercy’s Dream of Huntington: a design by 
Church, another by Cropsey, and a successful 
composition by Mr. Dallas of Philadelphia. 
We might object to an exeess of gaudy color, 
particularly towards the close of the series, 
and to a want of softness in an occasional 
scene—but we are safe in pronouncing the 
entire exhibition a Happy Noveity, a Story in 
Color, delightfully told, and almost, if not 

uite, as well worth listening to in its steady 
flow of pictorial eloquence as Henry Clay in 
the Senate Chamber, or Jenny Lind at Tripler 
Hall. 





A General View of the Fine Arts, Critical and 
Historical. ith an Introduction, by D., 
Huntington, N.A. 

WE have too often expressed our sympathy 

with Art in all its forms, in these pages, not to 

extend a warm greeting to this, the first at- 
tempt, we believe, at a complete treatise on 
the subject ever published in this country. 

The anonymous lady has done the publie good 

The k ith a chapter on th 

e work opens with a c on the ge- 
neral subject of Art, and then branches out 
into the four great divisions of Painting, 

Sculpture, Architecture, and Music. It isa 

pity that, with so wide a field before her, the 

author did not allow herself wore space. Each 
of these divisions would profitably fill a volume 
of the moderate dimensions of the one into 

which the four are crowded. i 
There is another and more important reason 

for wishing a more expanded work on this 


Y| subject. Art is, undoubtedly, taking a stron; 
hold on the popular mind. iNotenlyare ae 


parlor walls of our wealthy citizens covered 
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with valuable paintings by our own artists, or 
by copies of foreign works, and picture-galle- 
ries becoming no unusual adjuncts to houses 
of large size, but we find in the prosperity of 
the Union, the multiplication of print- 
shops, the increased importation of articles of 
artistic ornament; and a recent, and by no 
means less important proof than those we have 
mentioned, the interest universally felt in the 
efforts made for the recovery of Powers’s 
statue of Calhoun, are all strong testimonies 
in favor of our statement. 


Now it is important that this growing taste 
should be directed, and in no way can this be 
better done than by putting before the people 
good books on Art. To teach, however, and 
especially on a subject not of direct utilitarian 
bearing, it is needful to amuse, or, at least, in- 
terest the reader, and this cannot be as well 
done in a brief abstract of principles, names, 
and dates, as by description and anecdote. 
When we introduce a subject for the first 
time, or desire to press its claims more urgent- 
ly than has yet been done, we must present it 
in its best phase, exhibit its most interesting 
form, use our best eloquence in its behalf. 

It is a mistake too often made, in elementary 
books, to aim solely at conciseness. The 
book may be sold at less price, but that is all 
the benefit gained. 


Were we endeavoring to interest a person 
in the subject of Art, we should commence b 
placing the eloquent volumes of Lord Lind- 
say, the beautiful Art narratives of Mrs. Jame- 
son, or the eloquent essays of Hazlitt in his 
hands, as we would commence the education 
of a child with some of the master-pieces of 
— literature, convinced that his imperfect 
understanding of some portions would but 
whet his appetite for a more advanced stage 
of culture. So in this treatise we could have 
wished for mere biographical matter, more of 
those delightiu! anecdotes of artist-life which 
are so abundant and so valuable, not only for 
their interest. but for the insight they afford us 
into character, that knowlédge so essential to 
an appreciation of mental products. We want 
the little traits of character which, like the 
little pennant floating from the ship’s fore, or 
the signal borne on her broad sail, tells from 
afar of her country and her class. 

On the other hand, we want descriptions of 
pictures. These, at the best, convey but im- 
perfect ideas of originals; but mere titles 
convey scarce any ideas at all, For a book of 
this kind, the description of one painting is 
worth the cataloguing of a hundred. 

The work also exhibits a great want of pro- 

rtion, ninety-five es being devoted to the 

nglish school, while the Italian is dismissed 
in forty-one. 

We have stated our objections, becanse we 
have the cause the book advocates strongly at 
heart, not from a desire to disparage its merits. 
It is decidedly the best work before the Ame- 
rican people, on an important topic. It goes 
over the whole subject, from the pictured 
tombs of to the frescoed palaces of 
Germany, from Phidias to Hiram Powers, 
and gives a great mass of valuable informa- 
tion. 

If this book could take the place in the idle 
hours of shipboard, too often wasted by 
the Europe-bound voyager over the last 
novel which the newsboy at the wharf thrusts 
into his hand, he would enter the Louvre and 
the Vatiean with more confident step, and 
leave those shrines of Art with far more vivid 
impressions of their treasures than if he had 
never bestowed any previous thought on what 





he was to see, than if he had never before 
raised his mind to their “ high argument.” : 

The introductory remarks are generally) 
well stated, but we must objeet to —~ applica- 
tion in the following passage :-—* Every pro- 
duction of art should, as it were, live of itself, 
and be endowed with a voice to speak its own 
intention. ‘The ‘* Ancient Mariner’ is a poem) 
that entirely fails in this respect. It waseven’ 
expedient to place along the margin an ex-' 
planation, that‘ telleth what the text mean-| 
eth.’” The meaning of the Ancient Mariner, | 
both in its ste 
as itis possible to make anything, and the 
notes in the margin are mereiy added, as we 
thought the merest tyro in English literature 
knew, in imitation of the old ballads on which | 
the prose is modelled from. They are by no 
means explan:utory, and any one obtuse enough | 
not to “ know what the text meaneth,” would 
derive small help from their aid. 

GOSSIP, &C. 

A picture by Delaroche, a duplicate probably 
of the one purchased in this city by Mr. Wood. 
bury Langdon,“ Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” is 
on exhibition in London. Our readers remember 
its characteristics, some time since noticed at 
length in this paper—its substitution of the literal 
realities of the male, the old guide, and the moun- 
tain pass, for the rock-sealing charger and ani- 
mated hero of David. We are not acquainted 
with the precise etiquette of artists in repeating 
copies of their works; but common sense, and 
the laws of property imply that, where this is done 
without stipulation with the first purchaser, there 
ig an invasion of the latter’s rights. We were 
under the impression that New York was to re- 
main in the exclusive possession of this picture, and 
we think Mr. Langdon had the best right to think 
so too, unless, which we understand not to be the 
case, it was understood that copies might be made. 
If not already established, the principle is worth 
settling, for the honor of artists and the security 
of purchasers. The London Napoleon is valued 
at £1200 ; an engraving from it is now proceed- 
ing, in the hands of M. Francios of Paris. 

The plate, a mixed mezzotint and stipple, en- 
graved by the Philadelphia Art-Union for its sub- 
scribers, is now finished, and may be seen at the 
rooms of the agent for this city, Mr. Ridner, in 
Broadway. The subject is Huntington’s well 
known picture of Mercy’s Dream from the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and the engraver is A. H. Ritchie. 
It is an acceptable print for the choice of the topic, 
the congenial feeling of the painter, and the general 
execution. 

Mr. Ridner has published The Artist’s Chro- 
matic Hand-Book. A description of the vari- 
ous pigments, their properties and uses in painting, 
with some remarks on vehicles and varnishes, pre- 
pared from the best authorities, with the aid of the 
practical experience of the editor, long identified 
with the art-interest of this city. The treatise is 
dedicated to the Members of the New York Art- 
Reunion. It is issued by Putnam. 

The Augsburgh Gazette announces the death 
of the celebrated Bavarian painter, Ch. Schorn, 
Professor at the Academy of Fine Arts at Munich, 
at the age of 47. 

At the Royal Foundry at Munich three statues 
are casting in bronze of Gustavus Adolphus, for 
Gottenburgh, of the Swedish poet, for Stockholm, 
and of Walter of Plettenberg, a celebrated Livo- 
nian General, the last modelled by Schwanthaler. 

It is said the Coliseum at Rome is in process of 
restoration! “A large portion of the garland 
forest,” says a letter quoted in the Atheneum, 
“ that so beautified and adorned the walls, has dis- 
appeared before lime and coloring stuff.” 

The plates for the Line Engravings to be given 
to the subscribers of the American Art-Union for 
the present year, no less than siz in number, are in 
an advanced state towards completion. Proofs of 


and its philosophy, is as clear | 





the large engraving of Leslie’s Anne Page, Shal- 


[Nov. 23, 
low and Slender, and of Cole's exquisite Dream of 
Arcadia (to be distributed the present year), Ey. 
monds's favorite New Seholar, Woodville’s Ca;4 
Players, may be seen at the Gallery, and as Wj). 
liams & Stevens's show room. Durand’s Dove; 
Plains and Leutze’s Puritan Image Breaker ar. 
making rapid progress. All of these are to be 
given to each subscriber, attaining altogether a y,. 
luation, by an eminent printseller, of seventee, 
dollars and a half, the largest certainly yet 
offered by any Institution of this kind to the 
public. 

A meeting of the officers of the National Aca. 
demy has been held, at which propositions were 
made to relieve the institution from debt, by a sale 
of pictures contributed by the members. Some 
discussion having arisen as to the method of dis. 
posing of them by auction or otherwise, Mr. Coz- 
zens, the President of the Art-Unien, who was 
present as an honorary member and by special in- 
vitation, proposed that the Art-Union should pur- 
chase the pictures at prices satisfaetory to the 
Academy ; a suggestion, in the best spirit of amity 
between the two Institutions, which was received 
with great favor. 

It has also been resolved by the Academy, in 
view of the social and professional importance of 
frequent reunions, that the entire body of artists in 
this city should be invited to assemble for social 
intercourse, in the saloons of the Academy, on the 
first Wednesday evening of every month, com- 
mencing in December, and continuing until the 
season of the annual exhibition. Messrs. Stearns, 
Duggan, and Bogle were appointed a committee 
of arrangement and invitation. 

Among the contributors to the Rooms of the 
Art-Union, we are glad to see Mr. D. W.C. 
Bovre.te active and advancing. ‘There is al- 
ways force and spirit in his desighs, and the exe- 
eution is in many cases extremely pleasing and 
successful. In “Solitade in the Mountains,” he 
has shown mastery of effect which is very rare: 
the representation of half darkness, with the 
change wrought in the landscape by the diminu- 
tion of light, will attract the attention of intelli- 
gent observers. A genuine love and hearty relish 
of out-doors is felt to be a distinguishing quality 
of this artist, in standing before any one of his 
pictures. 

Letters, says the Tribune, just received from 
Mr. Mozier, the sculptor, whose busts of Pocahon- 
tas and Aurora have made him koown to our 
citizens, announce that he has left Florence, and 
will hereafter reside in Rome. He has taken 2 
house on the Pincian Hill, where he will devote 
his whole time to the service of his art. He has 
just finished a full-length statue representing Re- 
becca at the Well, and is about commencing 2 
bust of Daphne. We may expect the former 
work in this country in the course of a year or 
two. 

Ary Scheffer’s “ Christus Remunerator” is on 
view in England, previous to being placed in the 
hands of the engraver. It is a companion piece 
to the “Christus Consolator,” and represents the 
Saviour separating the good from the bad at the 
day of judgment—a figure of the life size, the 
hands being employed, the right in welcoming the 
blessed, the left waving off the condemned. 
Around Christ are three groups, containing in ll 
twenty-three figures, those to the right and left, 
and a central one of three persons kneeling. Of 
these, one is in an agony of remorse, another 4 
female penitent. The res on the right are 
highly spoken of. The condemned ones of the 
left are thrown into deep shadow, 

The London correspondent of the Liverpool 
Albion, on occasion of a visit to Colnaghi’s, Pall 
Mall, furnishes this curious item of art-intelli- 
gence :—* Mr. Colnaghi was instructively com- 
municative on many points of considerable interest 
in the artistic world, one in reference to Fossati’s 
forthcoming Views of San Sophie, or St. Sofa, a 
it is now more generally called, and which is well 
worth mentioning. ‘The Chevalier Gaspard Fos- 
sati is architect to the Russian Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and was lately selected by the young 














probably ever since the capture of the city 
ag the Second, when Constantine Pale- 
i peror, and 60,000 of 


Moslem superstition 

is the son of a Russian who got into the seraglio 
by personating his father, who used nearly always 
to keep his face muffled up in public), appreciated 
the natare of the acquisition with al] the gusto of 
an European virtuoso. But, alack! his Majesty, 
knowing the prejudices of his Mussulmans, re- 
solved to keep the pearl in the oyster, at least to a 
considerable extent; for not only did these mo- 
saics contain representations of crosses, stars, and 
so forth, but representations of the human figure, 
which are forbidden in the Koran. It was deter- 
mined that the latter should be covered over with 
layers of gold leaf, and the former stripped of the 
whitewash ; but Fossati took drawings of the 
whole mosque (so glowingly described even by the 
cynical and carping Gibbon, who defamed every- 
thing pertaining to religion of any sort) as it would 
appear if completely restored to its pristine gor- 
geousness ; and these drawings are now undergo- 
ing the examination of the Emperor of Russia, 
preparatory to being published in this country by 
Colnaghi.” 

For the last hundred and fifty years there has 
been some eminent painter in France, of the name 
of Vernet. People who are not familiar with the 
history of the art, or the biography of its profes- 
sors, are puzzled by what appears to them the ex- 
traordinary longevity of Monsieur Vernet, and the 
wonderful fertility of his pencil—working and 
painting on, through reign after reign, at different 
times, the most clear and quiet marine views, and 
the most spirited battle-pieces. A correspondent 
of the Courier, writing from Paris, explains this 
apparent perpetuity of Monsieur Verret, who, 
however, is hardly the greatest painter of the day, 
or even of France, notwithstanding that he may 
possibly cover the most canvas. The battle pic- 
tures on the walls of the palace at Versailles are 
by no means the finest things of modern art. 

“ By the way, what an astonishing famivy is this of 
Vernet! History, probably, does not show another in- 
stance of so remarkable a descent from father to son, 
through four generations, of the possession, in an eminent 
degree, of a special and rare talent. Claude Joseph Ver- 
net was born in 1714, and was the son of a distinguished 
painter of his day, Antonio Vernet. He excelied all his 
contemporaries ia sea- s. His son, Antonio Charles 
Horace Vernet, was, after David, one of the first painters 
of the empire, excelling especially in battle scenes. His 
Rivoli, Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram, and his.twenty- 
eight plates illustrative of the campaign of Bonaparte in 
ltaly, have secured a very high reputation for A. ©. H. Ver- 
net. The greatest living French painter—perhaps, it may 
be truly said, the greatest printer of the day—is Horace 
Vernet, son of the last named. He was boro in 1789, in 
the Louvre. He, like his father, excels in battle scenes, 
and isremarkable for the vivaeity and boldness of his con- 
ceptions. Heis now covering the walls of the bistoric 
gallery at Versailles with canvas, which will cause him 
‘o descend to posterity as the greatest of his famity. None 
of your readers, who have visited Versailles, but has stood 
before and admired till the picture seemed almost reality, 
his living representations of recent military events in 
Africa. His last admirable picture of Louis Napoleon on 
horseback will, itis stated, be one of the greatest attrac- 
tious of the approaching expositions. ‘— Post. 








THE DRAMA. 
“Tut Berrormat,” vy Mr. Boker of Phila- 
elphia, was announced for Monday evening, 
atthe Broadway Theatre, as a New American 
Play ; when we found, at the rising of curtain, 
a slender audience, we fancied to ourselyes 
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Recent haa eee) = 
Patagonian, Norwegian, or German drama: 
or had been let to run at large, without any 
particular description. The Drama proved 
itself worthy of a better attendance: with 
many elements of the best quality for success: 
select and forcible, at times, in language: well 
cast and well disciplined, in the stage appoint- 
ments: and awakening throughout a peculiar, 
if not at all times an agreeable or sympathetic 
interest. There was more than one passage 
of poetic eloquence: scenes of skilful dia- 
logue: and situations of striking effect. The 
character of Marsio, the villain of the piece, is 
skilfully managed by the author, and was ad- 
mirably rendered by Mr. Couldock, who 
omen to have grasped it with a strong 
hand, which did not relax once to its close: 
a happy compound of boldness, subtlety, 
and ironic malignity throughout. The 
Costanza of Mme. Ponisi was _personated 
with great spirit: her elocution is exceedingly | 
neat; she is graceful in gesture, and altoget er| 
one of the most efficient ladies on the stage. | 
Mrs. Abbot’s Fillippa was, as usual, beautiful 
in person and carefully delivered; while, on 
the other side, among the gentlemen, Mr. 
Conway played the lover, Count Juranio, with 
judgment and propriety, and showed to as 
much, if not to greater advantage, than in any 
previous character. One of the chief pleasures 
of the evening was the opportunity to welcome 
our ancient friend, Mr. Richings, who was as 
jaunty, Mercutio-like, and pleasing as ever in| 
the days gone by. Time and Mr. Richings 
seem to be excellent friends. We hope they 
will keep on speaking terms (in the Theatre at | 
least) for a long time to come. We must not 
forget Mr. Fredericks’ Father, the Marquis; a 
line in which that actor’s success has been too — 
often attested to need endorsement now. Also _ 
the Marchioness of Mrs. Hield; the Pietro 
Roge of Mr. Whiting; and the serviceable 
clown of Davidge. 

We might take exception to some peculiari- | 
ties of the piece—to its structure in parts—_| 
but, altogether, we were greatly pleased to 
find in the Betrothal a talent for dramatic 
writing worthy of liberal acknowledgment and 
a generous support. 














The announcement, several times renewed of 
late, of the opening of the Lyceum in Broadway, 
is now authoritatively made, and the establishment 
will be positively opened in December. With the 
lessee, Mr. Brougham’s readiness, tact, and clever- 
ness as writer and actor, with the co-ordinate 
ability of Mr. Lynne (who in a particular range is 
unquestionably one of the best, if not the best, ac- 
tor in the country)—the Lyceum will command a 
fair and favorable hearing from the Theatre-going 

ublic. 
e Mr. Macready commenced his farewell London 
engagement on the 28th ult. with the character of 





Macbeth, “ the most finished work of art,” says 
the Daily News,“ which the English stage has’ 
exhibited for many a year.” The Weekly News, | 
late Jerrold'’s, complains of its defect, in not ren-— 
dering “ the barbarous warrior ;’ but Macready is | 
always more intent on a certain intellectual gusto, 
witnessed during his performances in this country, | 
than on the obvid&s externals of the scene. The | 
Times notices this of his performance of Shylock 
in this engagement: his “seizure on the logical | 
temperament of the Jew,” his preference of “ the 


intellectual tenor of Shylock’s mind” above “ the | 


actuating malignity.” 


An accident has happened to Mr. Charles} 
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The performance was, of course, closed, the 
wound being of a most serious character. 

A new play by Mr. Marston, author of the “ Pa- 
trician’s Daughter,” founded on the story of Philip 
Augustus of France and Marie de Mérani, has 
been received at the Olympic, the two leading 
parts to be sustained by Miss Faucit and Mr. 
Brooke. 

The Atheneum notices the production in this 
city of “ Petus Cecinna,” with the remark: “ for 
the American stage, however, we would rather 
have heard of something more national.” 

The most popular theatre in London at present, 
says the Liv. Albion, is the Princess’s, where the 
combined strength of the Keeleys and the Keans 
“calls up the sunshine or brings down the show- 
ers” of every temperament. It is remarked by all 
play-goers that there is an extraordinary improve- 
ment in the acting of C. Kean in his new capacity. 
Mrs. Kean is the same favorite as ever; and 
greater she could not be. The “ thousand charm- 
ing memories associated with Ellen Tree,” as 
Dickens said at last year’s Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner, “ not only survive in all their original warmth 
and feeling, but are augmented in the person of the 
manager's wife.” 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Durinc the past week, Lucrezia Borgia, in 
which Signora Parodi produced so great an 
impression, has been repeated, and with in- 
creased effect. This character must, there- 
fore, be considered as peculiarly hers; we 
have had no singer, hitherto, who has com- 
bined so many excellences in the singing and 
performance of this part. On Monday this 
lady appeared as Elvira in Ernani. Signor 
Lorini was the Ernani, Signor Novelli, the 
Silva, and Signor Beneventano was the King. 
Signora Parodi is energetic and vehement as 
Elvira, but sings with care and earnestness ; 
indeed, it is but just to say that her style is far 
too good, too finished, to be duly occupied in 
rendering Verdi's music, however advanta- 
geous the tone and force of her voice may be 
to the composer’s ideas; half her merits as a 
vocalist are utterly lost in music of this kind. 
It was, however, satisfactory to have the upper 
notes delivered with a certainty and precision 
that we do not often enjoy. Signor Lorini 
appears still suffering from cold and hoarse- 
ness; he therefore could not do.himself justice, 
but he acted with much spirit. The Silva of 
Signor Novelli we have before remarked upon. 
The version given us of Carlos, by Signor 
Beneventano, was of course “full of sound 
and fury,” but whether it “ signified” anything 
we know not. It would be right to acknowledge 
that, in gesticulation, this gentleman is some- 
what subdued, but he makes amends to him- 
self for any little restraint of manner, by tear- 
ing his music literally to rags. Voeally, it 
would be difficult to find a more exaggerated 
version of a role than that he presents to us 
for Don Carlos. The chorus and orchestra 
were good, and the finale to the third act was, 
of course, encored. Hitherto, the opera sea- 
son gives every prospect of being really a 
brilliant one. 

The large troupe now under M. Maretzek 
will shortly be divided between this city and 
Philadelphia. 


THe concerts of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
have continued as before during this week, 
varied only by a morning performance on 
Wednesday, which was repeated on Monday 





> which will be 


Mathews at the Lyceum. During the perform- | last. In spite of private and public criticism, 
t, 


ance of the new comedy, My Heart's Idol, a 
fencing scene occurs with Mr. Vining, in which 
the point of the latter’: sword unfortunately passed 
through the palm of Mr. Mathews’ leit hand. 


and the word “ disappointmen 


heard here and there, these concerts continue 
to be as densely thronged as ever. 
indeed, must be the taste and experience of an 


- 
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audience, if the first, and, perhaps, only oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of the greatest singers in 
the world were rejected and neglected? The 
morning concerts were even more crowded 
than the evening performances, being partly 
composed of young and old people, and stran- 
gers from the country, who could avail them- 
selves of a morning entertainment, when an 
evening attendance was out of the question. 
There has been no yocal novelty produced 
to call for remark from us, many portions 
of the programmes at Castle Garden having 
been again brought forward: This week, we 
regret to add, will close Maddle. Lind’s stay 
in this city; Friday evening being positively 
announced as the last of these delightful con- 
certs. 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


Tue fourth Anniversary of the New York Aca- 
demy of Medicine was celebrated on Wednesday 
evening, November 13th, at the chapel of the 
University. A large number of persons were 
present besides the members of the Society. Dr. 
J. M. Smith, after briefly adverting to the ground 
already occupied by previous orators, the prosper- 


ous condition of the Academy and its growing 
influence and importance, gave as his theme, the 


Mental Peculiarities of the Soldier as evinced by 


his conduct in life and death. The subject was 
ably treated, and showed much reading in various 


departments of literature other than medical. 
Illustrated by numerous anecdotes of departed 
warriors and heroes, it interested the audience at 
the same time that it instructed them upon a sub- 
ject little thought of. We congratulate the So- 
ciety upon their growth and increased influence. 
Their monthly meetings, devoted to the discussion, 
by the leading men of the city, of professional 


topics, are fully attended. The consideration of 


the virtues of Chloroform has occupied the two 
last meetings, and is to be resumed at the next 
A volume of Proceedings is soon to be published. 

The Hon. Edward Everett, at the dinner given 
by the merchants of Boston to the Turkish 
“ official messenger” to the’ United States, after 
taking some historical and social views of the oc- 


easien, thus compliments the present occupants of 


our own mission at Constantinople :—* That mis- 
sion was never in a more prosperous state. The 


distinguished gentleman at its head (Mr. Marsh) is 


favorably known by reputation throughout the 
country. To great professional learning he has 
added an enviable Congressional reputation. He 
has carried to his post the eminent talent, the 
varied attainments, and the conciliatory disposition 
which will enable him to perform his duty to both 
Governments in the most creditable and beneficial 
manner. In this he will be fully seconded by his 
respectable associate (Mr. J. P. Brown), the offi- 
cial interpreter and secretary of the legation, with 
whose company we are favored at this table. 
that gentleman were not present, I would say more 
than I think it right to inflict upon his modesty : 
but this I will say to his face, that he enjoys one 
advantage for his post, and his country enjoys the 
benefit of it, seldom if ever possessed by any 
foreign Government in its diplom>tic relations 
with the Porte ; I mean the advantage of speaking 
the Turkish like his native tongue. It has ever 
been the seandal of European diplomacy at Con- 
stantinople that the Ambassador was obliged to 
communicate through the medium of dragomans 
of a different race and language, not subjects of 
the Government that employs them, generally the 
Greeks of the Fanal. Mr. Brown, by his long 
residence in Turkey and his assiduous and success- 
ful study of its difficult language, has wiped out 
this reproach. The United States enjoy in him 
an official interpreter, at once a citizen of the Go- 
vernment he represents, and able to communicate 
freely in its own tongue with the Government to 
which he is accredited. Ido not know how the 
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case may be now, but thirty years ago this was a 
thing quite unknown at Constantinople.” 

“ Will American authors help themselves?” is 
the startling and indisputably appropriate question 
of a gentleman, Mr. Thomas C. Connolly, whose 
communication appears in the National Intelli- 
gencer. His object is to elicit a “ practical” re- 
ply in the shape of a subscription to a chartered 
joint stock association of capitalists who are to 
establish “a weekly journal, in quarto form, of 
large and beautiful appearance, containing sixteen 
pages.” He proposes 140 shares at $100 each, 
payments in monthly instalments, $8,33 each, “ or 
such part thereof as may be required to make up 
any deficiency in the receipts.” 10,000 copies are 
to yield $18,000, and cost per estimate : 


Clerk hire, office rent, fuel, lights, maili r, 1,320 
wurds, é — ‘ mi 


314,000 
The credit balance of $4000 is to be apportioned 
according to the following scale : 
Poxwtry.—First class, five 
Secon 


Pross.—First class, three portions. 
d class, one portion. 
Third class, nothing. 

This is to be determined by a Committee on 
Awards, which is to be composed of five persons 
annually elected from the stockholders ; and who 
are to receive, as above, $100 each. These gen- 
tlemen are to meet, read, vote, and record their 
votes, which are to be ready for inspection, which, 
| we believe, the Jenny Lind’s song committee votes 
were not. It is calculated that after passing this 
ordeal the above rate of profit would yield an 
average of $4,80 for the large quarto page; but 
a circulation of one hundred thousand, which Mr. 
Connolly “ does not think an extravagant conjec- 
ture,” would yield a profit of $86,588 or $625,59 
per share—which would be good interest on one 
hundred dollars. “ Of course,” it is stated, “ the 
stockholders will give to authors and artists such 
rewards as they may deem meet.” Among other 
provisions, it is noted that the editor is to be no 
rival contributor, but restrict himself to the neces- 
sary notes of explanation, &c., and that until he 
“shall have selected and prepared the copy he 
shall not know the name of the writer of any 
article. They who doubt his impartiality may 
thus protect themselves.” It is added as an ad- 
vantage of this beneficent institution of editorship, 
that “ the author of any article may republish after 
a year [during which his contributions remain the 
property of the concern] with great advantage, 
amending and improving, profiting by the hints 
and criticisms of the public, but especially by the 
editor's notes.” The anxious solicitude of the 
programme accompanies the writer of the first, 
second, or third class, poetry or prose, still further: 
— A new preface, and such other additions or 
prefixes as he may have time and inclination to 
prepare, may be advantageously made.” Cer- 
tainly, why not? But the efforts of disinterested- 
ness are to be carried to what we conceive to be 
the sublime of editorial self-sacrifice :—* the prin- 
ciples of justice and impartiality will be carefully 
observed throughout ; therefore no book sent to be 
reviewed, or other present, shall be retained by the 
company, nor by any of its officers or members.” 
The converse of this proposition, if we carry it 
out, is that the editor or contributor who puts on 
his shelf or under his pillow, the book he reviews, 
is a pilferer or scoundrel. ‘There are to be no 
pickings in this literary corporation: if so, it will 
be the first corporation we ever met with in which 
there are none. Mr. Connolly’s letter announces 
“one year will test this enterprise. A part of 
$100 is all that any one can risk by it. If sue- 
cessful the LITERATURE OF OUR COUNTRY WILL BE 
eLevaTeD.” This is concise and Napoleonic. 
We seem to see the literature of the country 
hoisted bodily into the air by the machinery and 
os of the new society. It will be cle- 
vated. 








The journal of the Franklin Institute Contains 
the specifications of a patented mouse-trap. T)\, 
improved model of body-snatching is as follows. 
—* A savory piece of toasted cheese is suspended 
ona hook. Enter rat. A small mirror is so q(. 
justed that the rat sees his shadow in the glass (jus; 
as Richard did), and, not recognising himselt 4, 
first sight, thinks that some other rat is aiming {o; 
the cheese. He rushes in to head off his mya) 
The board he treads on is a deceiver. It is sup. 
ported by a weak spring, which yields under his 
weight, and precipitates him into a lower story o; 
the trap, when the floor flies up to resume its 
place. Another rat comes along—sees the reflec. 
tion of his predecessor as well as his own, and 
thinks two rats are fighting for the cheese. [n he 
goes, down he goes—and so on, toties quoties.” 

A , of a literary interest as touching 
a bookseller, is going the rounds of the papers, 
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Ledger, to the effect of a certain Col. Daniels, ay 
Englishman, having bequeathed a large property 
under the following eireumstances :— 

“ And now, having no other near relatives or friends 
who need my bequest. I give toa certain bookseller in 
New Haven, Connecticut, in the United States of Awe- 
rica, all my shares in the Banks of Liverpool, England, 
and Dumfries, Scotland, amounting, as wil! appear by the 
certificates in my pussession and by the bank books, to 
four hundred thousand aud sixty-two pounds, currency. 
The name of the aforesaid legatee I do not remember ; but 
he kept a bookstore south of the Tontine Hotel, and in» 
large four or five story block, made of brick, having a bank 
in one of its divisions. And my reason for this bequest is, 
that the said bookseller showed me many marks of kind- 
ness and courtesy, and visited me daring a sickness of 
several days. He was a married man; a member of the 
English church, and, if now living, is about forty years of 
age, or more. 

“Copicit.—If the above bequest cannot be complied 
with for lack of proof, or by reason of the death of the 
legatee, | hereby direct my executers to divide the 
shares equally between the five parties first named in 
this my lust will and testament.” 

Gen. Scott finds out the man. According to 
the National Intelligencer “ the person alluded to 
is Mr. Levi H. Youna, eldest son of Col. Guu- 
rorp D. Youne, of the 29th regiment infantry, 
United States army, in the war of 1812. Mr. 
Young commenced life as editor of a newspaper 
at Norwich, Connecticut ; avas afterwards a book- 
seller at New Haven, Connecticut ; and there, be- 
tween the years 1833 and 1837, became acquainted 
with the above named Col. Danrets. We have 
had an interview with Mr. Youne, who says, 
that although he has no doubt he is the person 
indicated in the will, yet he thinks the amount 
bequeathed to him is far too great for his deserv- 
ings in having rendered the services which seem to 
have so strongly influenced the testator of the will. 
Mr. Young’s attention was for the first time called 
to the fact of the will by Major Gen. Winrizip 
Scorr.” 

Per contra the New Haven Register says, “ that 
the person to whom an Englishman (Col. Daniels) 
lately deceased in England, has left two millions, 
is Dr. Charles S. Uhlhorn, a bookseller of New 
Haven, who was kind to the devisor when sick at 
a public house in New Haven sixteen years ago. 
Uhlhorn was then of the firm of Young & Uhl- 
horn, and now resides in Cincinnati.” 

The great exhibition of 1851 seems to be rapidly 
expanding into an idea too big even for London. 
The sanitary philosophers of that great metropolis 
are now unpleasantly agitated with the prospect of 
an over-crowded plague-generating population. A 
book has been published on the subject, generating 
the pleasant suggestions for our merchants, me- 
chanics, and others, who meditate a berth in a 
Collins’ steamer next May, of a vastly “ animal- 
ized” atmosphere, of influxes of foreigners, subject 
to a fearful law, which is thus scientifically laid 
down :— 

“Great and sudden human gatherings, domiciliated in 
confined space, are liable to be followed by pestilence, in 
the compound ratio of the diversity of sources from whence 
they come,—the diversity of breed, habits, and diet,—and 
the length of their sojourn in such given space.” 

The remedy proposed for this agreeable contin- 
gency is “to lodge the guests every night at 2 
considerable distance from town ;” so that it is 





quite possible in the World’s rush upon London 









nights oad sSeven Dials has already issued its 
handbill of the event, “ sung : 
writes the friend who forwards to us this imposing 
docament of the lower classes, “ to admiring mul- 
titudes :” thus discourses Mr. Birt, Printer, 19 
Great St. Andrew Street :— 

What wonderful sights will be erta in Hyde Park 


sweet month of May, and it will not be long, 
9 be year ha and fifty one ; 


frica, too, 
Russians, the Prussians, the ‘Turk and the Jew ; 
a Soldier, res Sailor, the Peasant and Nob, 
The Tinker, the Tailor, the Blacksmith and Snob. 

Apropos to our sanitary philosopher, Punch 
inquires :—“ Couldn't the foreigners be pitched in 
tents on Blackheath and in Battersea Fields, and 
their pulses felt, and their tongues looked to by the 
Board of Health, every day before they come to 
London?” ‘That eminent quidnune also expects 
the following importation of diseases :— 

The Black Jaundice, from America ; 
Paisy, from Russia ; 

Convalsion Fits, from France ; 

The Mumps, from Greece ; 

The King’s Evil, from Naples ; 
Rickets, Spain; 

St. Anthony's Fire, from Portugal ; 
Dropsy, from Holland ; and 

The Scarlet Fever, from Rome. 

The address of Archbishop Hughes on the De- 
cadence of Protestantism was followed up on the 
succeeding Tuesday by a lecture at the Tabernacle 
by the Rev. Dr. Ryder, of Georgetown College, 
on the Character of the Jesuits. Dr. Ryder is 
some fifty years of age, and his style of speaking 
is bland and courteous: qualities which go far to 
assuage opposition to his text. The lecture was, 
like that of Archbishop Hughes, a dogmatic asser- 
tion of the obvious points; a denunciation of 
Pascal being the most vigorous passage. Every 
virtue was claimed for the Jesuits, and it was in- 
sisted that they were sound friends of liberty, 
society, learning, religion, and morality. It was 
claimed that, from the constitution of the Order the 
Jesuits are Republicans in the fullest sense of the 
word, at which declaration, says the reporter of the 
Tribune, there were “ hisses and cheers.” 

M. De Trosrtanp, lately the editor of the 
Revue du Nouveau Monde, has become a co- 
editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, of this city, 
in the Dramatic, Musical, and Artistical Depart- 
ments. 





Jenny Lind has visited the charitable institution 
for the Blind in the Ninth Avenue. She sang for 
the pupils several of her choicest songs. The visit 


was of great interest, entirely unexpected, at the and re-establishment of Monarchy in 1660.” This 
time, by the scholars. A notice in the Post pre- | étude appeared in fragments several years since in 
serves an incident or two:—* All who were pre- “ The French Review,” but has never before been 
sented to her testified, in their quaint and artless published separately or completely. M. Guizot 
ways, the deepest sensibility and gratitude for her | has carefully revised and augmented the work. 
attention. One little girl, of about sixteen, to Several curious public documents are here published 
whom our eyes had been attracted during the sing- | for the first time, viz. a letter of Richard Cromwell 
ing, by her absorbed and delighted expression of to Monk, and seventy despatches addressed in 


countenance, and by a particularly small pair of 
hands, which she held quietly in her lap, urged her 


way modestly through the crowd of her com- | published with a new preface of much interest 
panions, and said, jokingly, that she wanted to see | historically, but of special political interest from its 


ment the region of Utah mountains from Fort Hall | 
in Oregon to the valleys of the Great Salt Lake | 
and Utah Lakes. The party were upwards of | 
twelve months in making surveys, &c., and have 
returned in good health. The Mormons aided | 
them all in their power, and are spoken of in high 
terms by Capt. S. and party, for industry, and 
adding a cultivated territory to the Union where 
ordinary civilization would not have reached, and 
where we need a thriving and agricultural popula- 
tion between the two ocean possessions. Capt. 8. | 
left Salt Lake city on the 2lst August. At the 
outskirts of the town the first train of Mormon | 
emigrants was met, and afterwards he encountered 
daily trains, all getting along finely. It is esti- 
mated that 1200 wagons will have reached the | 
city of Salt Lake this season from the States. The 
crops are all good in the valley. 

The Hon. J. C. Fremont and Lady, with their 
attending friends, passed through Cruces, on the 
Isthmus, on the 24th ult., in good health, on their 
way to California. 

These are the latest on dits of the contributions 
to the Great Exhibition: an exhibition of the 
newspapers of all nations is in progress ; the deco- 
rations and finishings of the interior, ceilings, rail- 
ings, fountains, colored cements, &c., &c., are to 
be furnished by exhibitors ; an immense organ is 
building in Germany, compared to which the 
hitherto mammoth one at Harlaem is said to be a 
mere toy; and Mr. Wipe, the eminent geogra- 
pher, of London, is constructing a globe fifty-six 
feet in diameter, which is to be traversed and 
inspected by galleries and flights of stairs within. 

A muddy article, vaporovs with the fumes of 
small beer, of a kind which occasionally turns up 
nearer home, from the British emigré, has been 
sent us in a new London periodical. The topic is 
Jenny Lind, whom the writer thinks the Americans 
have allen in love with, not out of any real admi- 
ration for that lady, but from a jealous hatred of 
John Bull. “ It is not that they love Jenny Lind 
the more, but John Bull less.” The very essence 
of Cockaigne, the lees of the fifth mug! As “ there 
is nothing” nobler in the world than a noble 
Englishman, so is there nothing more bathetic than 
the tenth-rate parody, puffy and flatulent, of the 
London Times, to be fished out of the recesses of 
Covent Garden. Mr. Bloady’s article is the best 
specimen of the character we have seen for a 
month. 

M. Guizor, writes the Paris Correspondent of 
the Nat. Intelligencer, has appeared again in the 
literary world by the publication of an historical 
étude, entitled, “ Monk: the Fall of the Republic 


1659-60 to Cardinal Mazarin by M. de Bourdeaux, 
French ambassador at London. The work is 
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cracy; as developed in the United States, with that 
practised in Switzerland. © 

The Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce supplies some additional French literary 
memoranda :—* Cahen, the learned Israelite, has 
published Job—the last part of his translations of 
the Hebrew testament. He has appended a tribute 
to the memory of Louis Philippe. The series of 
biographical and literary communications to the 


Paris Constitutionnel, from the pen of Saint-Beuve, 


the accomplished essayist, are a rare seasoning for 
a daily paper. The second volume will soon ap- 
pear, of the Count de Castelnau’s expedition into 
the Central Regions of South America ; from Rio 
to Lima, and from Lima to Poira—under the aus- 
pices of the French government. We have anew 
French pamphlet, of 207 pages 12mo., which has 
been the subject of many newspaper columns, has 
reached a second edition in a week, and could not 
possibly have been conceived or launched in Eng- 
land or America. It is entitled The Era of the 
Cesars, and from the brain of an erudite, consci- 
entious personage, Monsieur Romieu, formerly a 
prefect of a department, and a member of the Na- 
tional Councils. His design is to teach, from his- 
tory, ancient and modern, and the situation of the 
contemporary world, that force, the sword, or 
Cesarism, has ultimately decided, and will prevail, 
in the affairs of the nations. As the annals of man 
have never been, so they never can be, those of 
angels or equals: representative assemblies are 
ridiculous and mischievous, and in the end fatal : 
such, at least, he contends, is the experience of 
France ; and as for the liberty of the press, it 
means a form of tyranny which destroys all other 
liberty. At the beginning of the century, M. de 
Fontanes said what (he thinks) multitudes of the 
soundest minds would re-echo, ‘ I shall never deem 
myself free in a country where freedom of the 
press exists." M. de Tinguy, the member of the 
Legislative Assembly who proposed and carried 
the Signature Law, holds, in a recent communica- 
tion to one of the journals, this language : 

“*Some politicians obstinately labored to uphold, in 
the State, that anonymous and mysterious power, jour- 
nalism, with which our governments have hud to struggle, 
and by which they have been successively crushed. As 
for myself, | wished to destroy it; I wish to reduce, at 
least, every paper to the dimensions of the writers; and 
what has ensued from the revelation of the names and 
proportions of the oracles? Why, the public disdains 
the articles of men who have served and deserted two or 
three adversary causes; there remains no moral authority 
for publicists, excepting those who have been steadfast to 
one banner.” 

“ M. Romieu would go further, and convert all 
journals into mere chronicles, strictly watched. 
His seventh Chapter is devoted to the proposition, 
that force is the only principle, even in govern- 
ments styled free. He includes Switzerland and 
the United States, with curious reasoning and pre- 
diction. The condition and destinies of France 
he handles, of course, with special acuteness and 
hardihood. Czesarism is here already desired and 
inaugurated—not monarchy, which requires faith 
in it (now gone)—nor constitutional government, 
which is an expedient and an illusion—but a su- 
preme authority capable of maintaining itself, and 





Jenny Lind. Miss Lind took hold of her delicate | supposed bearing upon actual French politics. In 
little hand, and said,‘ Poor thing, I wish you could | fact, during the last three months the newspapers 
see the sky.” ‘Oh! said the little girl promptly,| have been discussing Gen. Changarnier as the 


‘I shall see that in heaven, and I shall see you| Monk of France ; the project being attributed to | pas 


there too.” ¢ But” said Miss Lind, ‘ you may have | this distinguished military man of heading a move- 


a much higher place there than I.’ The ready 
response, though confused and rather inarticulate, 
of the little girl, imported that none but angels 
would oceupy higher seats in heaven than Miss 
Lind. To another pupil who approached, she 
said, placing her hands upon her shoulders, ‘ Are 
you entirely blind?” ‘ Yes, wasthe reply. ‘ Can- 
not you see at all? cannot you see me?’ ‘No, 
said the girl: ‘but hearing is the greater blessing 
how.’ » 

Capt. Stansbury, of the Topographical Engineers, 
and party, patos at St. Louis, Nov. 12, on their 
return from an exploring expedition to the Great 
Salt Lake. They left Fort Leavenworth in May, 
1849, to survey and explore by order of govern- 





ment to result in the suppression of the Republic 
and the restoration of the legitimate monarch. 
Although M. Guizot is well known to have re- 
turned to active political life, and to be striving to 
impress a particular direction upon public affairs in 
France, he prefers, it would seem, for the present 
to exercise his influence sub rosa, and to remain 
ostensibly a private citizen. A last evening’s pa- 
per asserts positively that he refused a nomination 
as a candidate for the National Assembly from the 
department of the Cher. 

The thirteenth edition of De Tocqueviiuie’s 
“ Democracy in America” has just appeared in 
Paris, revised, corrected, and augmented by an 





appendix, and also by an article comparing Demo- 


commanding respect and submission.” 


The Hungarian exiles at Constantinople, it is 
said, are about to issue a journal. The Italians 
there have published flying sheets for some time 


t. 

An advertiser “ to newspaper proprietors” in the 
London Atheneum, “ a gentleman who has edited 
a first-class London Journal,” offers to supply 
“ any provincial newspaper with a weekly letter of 
news and a couple of leaders, the letter written 
suitably to the locality of the paper,”—politics, we 
presume, included in the “locality” of the paper, 
and a matter of indifference. The terms are 25s. 
per week, which would be cheap in this country for 
the quantity, whatever the quality. 

Authors, nowadays, begin to encroach on the 
paragraphs of the nobility in English journals. 
We see eo ae bcm ys roan of 
Pendennis, &c., is daily expected at G ich, 
the highland residence of the Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice.” 







































































in Paris. One of them a smooth-faced, 
portly citizen of Philadelphia, easily to be recog- 
nised by his broad brimmed, low crowned hat, and 
the strait collar of his coat. He is followed by 
several negroes, each labelled “ $1,000.” He is a 
Friend going to the theatre where Jenny Lind is 
to sing, and taking money enough to buy a box 
ticket. A second picture represents a man mount- 
ed on a bench, and gesturing and crying like an 
auctioneer. “ Buy, ladies and gentlemen ! going at 
half price, for almost nothing. Two lots, one is solid 
as a rock, the other as good as’ bread. Buy, buy !” 
Saying this, he touches with his hammer a placard 
on the front of a house, and, with his hand, the 
head of a woman kneeling at his feet, with a rope 
around her neck and wisp of straw in her hand. 
It is an American, who wishes to sell his store and 
wite to be able to buy a ticket for one of Jenoy 
Lind’s concerts. A third paints a vast number of 
young and old men, women, respectable fathers, 
and mothers of families, and grave judges, all 
kneeling and extending their clasped hands. Yet 
they are not in a chapel of the Holy Virgin, nor 
even before the miraculous portrait at Rimini dur- 
ing one of its fits of eye rolling, but in one of the 
concerts of Miss Jenny. In another, we see the 
notes from the throat of the fair songstress dancing 
and curling upwards like wreaths of smoke in the 
air. A crowd of Americans are rushing to seize 
them, with the laudable desire of bottling them up 
for the admiration of future generations—in the 
struggle they jostle and knock each other down 
and tumble together in rare confusion. But one 
gets a sol and another a fa. Another, for their 
name is legion, makes the honorable members of 
Congress turn themselves into horses, for the pur- 
pose of forming a team werthy to draw the car- 
riage of the Swedish Nightingale. 

A correspondent of the Tribune gives an ac- 
count of an annua! frolic at Yale, the burning of 
Euclid, by the sophomore class, on parting com- 
pany with that venerable bore :—* Arrangements 
having been well matured, notice was secretly 
given out on Wednesday last that the obsequies 
would be celebrated that evening at ‘ Barney’s 
Hall,’ on Church street. An excellent band o. 
music was engaged for the occasion, and an effi- 
cient Force Committee assigned to their duty, who 
performed their office with great credit, taking 
singular care that no ‘ Tutor’ or ‘Spy’ should 
secure an entrance to the Hall. The ‘ counter- 
sign’ selected was ‘ Leus,’ and fortunately was not 
betrayed. The Hall being full at 104, the doors 
were closed, and the exercises commenced with 
music. Then followed numerous pieces of various 
characters, and among them an Oration, a Poem, 
Funeral Sermon (of a very metaphysical charac- 
ter), a Dirge, and, at the grave, a Prayer to 
Pluto. These pieces all exhibited taste and labor, 
and were acknowledged to be of a higher tone 
than that of any productions which have ever been 
delivered on a similar occasion. Besides these, 
there were several songs interspersed throughout 
the Programme, in both Latin and English, which 
were sung with great jollity and effect. The Band 
added greatly to the character of the performances, 
by their frequent and appropriate pieces. A large 
coffin was placed before the altar, within which 
lay the veritable Euclid, arranged in a becoming 
winding-sheet—the body being composed of com- 
bustibles, and these thoroughly saturated with tur- 
pentine. The company left the Hall at 124, 
formed in an orderly procession, preceded by the 
Band, and bearing the coffin in their midst. Those 
who composed the procession were arrayed in dis- 
guises, to avoid detection, and bore a full comple- 
ment of brilliant torches. The skeleton of Euclid 
(a faithful caricature), himself bearing a torch, 
might have been seen dancing in the midst, to the 
great amusement of all beholders. They marched 
up Chapel street as far as the south end of the Col- 
leges, where they were saluted with three hearty 
cheers by their fellow students, and then continued 
through College street in front of the whole Col- 
lege square, at the north extremity of which they 





a circuitous way to quasi Potter's Field, about a 
mile from the city, where the concluding ceremo- 
nies were performed. These consist of walking 
over the coffin, thus surmounting the difficulties 
of the author—boring a hole through a copy of 
Euelid with a hot iron, that the Class may see 
through it, and finally burning it upon the funeral 
pyre, in order to throw light upon the subject. 
After these exercises, the procession returned, with 
musi¢e, to the State-House, where they disbanded, 
and returned to their desolate habitations. The 
affair surpassed anything of the kind that has ever 
taken place here, and nothing was wanting to ren- 
der it a complete performance. It testifies to the 
spirit and character of the class of ’53.” 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Pamurrs, Sampson & Co. have just ready, 
“ Richard Edny and the Governor's Family.” A 
Rus-urban Tale, simple and popular—yet cultured 
and Noble of Morals, Sentiment, and Life. Prac- 
tically treated and pleasantly illustrated, contain- 
ing, also, Hints on Being Good and Doing Good. 
By the author of “ Margaret.” 

The new volumes of Bohn’s Classical Library 
are, Cicero’s Offices, Old Age, Friendship, Scipio’s 
Dream, &c., literally translated by Cyrus R. Ed- 
monds, and a third volume of Plato’s Works, con- 
taining Meno, Euthydemus, the Sophist, &c. 

Kitto’s Scripture Lands and Bible Atlas, with 
twenty-eight maps, is published in Bohn’s Illus- 
trated Library. 

The cheap re-issue of Dickens’s works has been 
completed by Chapman and Hall with the publica- 
tion of “ Sketches by Boz.” The preface to the 
completed “ Copperfield,” intimates a successor at 
no distant time :—*“I cannot,” says the author, 
“ elose this volume more agreeably to myself than 
with a hopeful glance towards the time when I 
shall again put forth my two green leaves once a 
month, and with a faithful remembrance of the 
genial sun and showers that have fallen on these 
leaves of David Copperfield and made me happy.” 

An edition of Douglas Jerrold’s complete 
works is to be published in cheap serial form. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 28TH OF SEPTEMBER TO THE 14TH OF 
OCTOBER. 


Alweoque (M. M.)—Life of the Mother. Vol. 2, 12mo. 
pp. Sis, 43. Anglo-Hindoostanee Handbook. Fep. 8vo. 
(Calcutta) pp. 964. cloth, 12s. Apschar, a 8 of the 
North. Fep. 8vo. pp 398. cloth, 7s. Banks (G. L.)— 
Staves for the Human Ladder, &c. 12mo. pp. 216, cl. 6s. 
Bowden (J )—The History of the Society of Friends in 
America. Vol. 1, part |, 8vo. pp. 106, cl. 2s. 6d. Broome 
(A.)—History of the Rise and Pre of the Bengal 
Army. Vol. 1, 8vo (Calcutta) pp. 06, el 18s. Brown 
(J.)\—An_ Exposition of Our Lord's Intercessory yer. 
Svo. pp. 272, cloth, 7s. Dawson (B.) & Rushton (W.)— 
A Termination- Dictionary of Latin Substantives. Post 
8vo. pp. 148, cloth, 5s. Devil (The) in Turkey ; or Scenes 
in Constantinople, by Stefanos Xenos. Trans. from the 
unpublished Greek MS. by H. G. Corpe. Ist. series, 3 vois. 
post 8vo. pp. 1438, cioth, 31s. 6d. Douglass _ E.)—The 
One Fold of Christ. 12mo. pp. 100, cloth, 2s. Ewbank 
(W.W.)--A mga on the Epistle to the Romans ; 
with a New Trans. and Notes, 2 vols. post 8vo. Vol. |, 
pp. 250, cl. 5s. 6d. Guy's Hospital Re Vol J, part 1, 
8vo. with plates, 7s. Hertslet(C. J. B.)—The Law Relat- 
ing to Master and Servant, ([2mo. pp. 302, bds. 7s 64d. 
Howard (H.)—The Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology 
of the Eye. 8vo. pp. 520, 15s. Hutton (T.)—The Chro- 
nology of Creation; or, rage | and Scripture Recon- 
cited. 8vo. (Calcutta) pp. , cloth, 15s. Lavatlee 
(M. Th.—The Military Tupography of Continental 
Europe. 12mo. pp. 352, cloth, 8s. Light and 
ness. By Mrs. Crowe. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 948, 
boards, 31s. 6d. List (A) of the Proper Names oc 
curring in the Old Testament, with their Interpretations. 
Svo. pp 243, sd. 3s. Gd ; cloth, 4s. Mantell (G. A.)—Pic- 
torial Atlas of Fossil Remains. 4to. cloth. 45s. May (A.) 
—A Practical Grammar of the Swedish wr Bvo. 
(Stockholm), pp. 170, 58.6d. Mazzini (J.)\—Royalty and 
Republicanism in ltaly. 12mo. pp. 262, cl. 5s. Neale 
¢. M.)—Reuding for the Aged. I2mo. 236, cl. 4s. 6d. 

ewman (J. H )—Lectures on certain Difficulties felt 
Anglicans submitting to the Catholic Church. 8vo. 
i2s. Read (H.)\—The Hand of God in History. 12mo. 
pp. 336, sewed, Is, 6d ; cloth, 2s. Reynard the Fox (The 
diverting History of). Newly edited and done into Gas 
lish by “Quiet George.” lust. by J. J. Grandville. 
Square, pp. 196, cloth, 3s, Sermon, by J. Cumming. 


by | ths 


[Nov. 23, 





Strickland (A.)—Historic Scenes and Poetic Funcies 
Post 8vo. pp. 412, cl. 10s. 6d. rod )—Entire Works, 
New edition. the Rev. C. P. -M.A. In 10 Vols 
Vol. 8, the Worthy Communieant, &e. 8vo. pp. 718. «| 
10s. 6d. Thelwall (A. 8.)—Exercises in Elocution. gy, 
pp. 196, cl. 5s. Gd. : 


LAW REPORTS. 
Chancery (M‘Naghten and Gordon). Vol. 2, Part 1, 95 6, 
New County Coart Cases (Roberts, Leaming, and Wa}lis) 
Vol. 1, Part 1, 5s. 6d. ; Part 2, 7s. 6d ; Part3, 7s. 60. 
“— <a in the Ece. and Mar. Courts, Vol. 7, Por 





FROM THE 14TH TO THE 30TH OCTOBER. 


Amnstrong (R.)—Rudimentary Treatise on Sten 
Ruilers. }2mo. sewed, Is. (Weale’s Series). Beek (15). 
roness Von).—Personal Adventures during the late Wa; 
of Independence in Hungary. 2 vols. post Svo. pp. 700, 
cloth, 2is. Brown (T.)—Philosophy of the Mind, Com. 
pendium of. Post 8vo. (Dublin), cloth, 3s. 6d. Christing 
Garland (The): aCompanion for Leisure Hours. cy, 
8vo. pp. 256, cl. gilt edges, 58. Compendium of Universa| 
History. Transiated trom the German. By C. T. Star. 
ford. 12mo cl. 3s. 6d. Continental Tourist; Scenery in 
Italy, France, and Switzerland; with Description; jp 
English by Thomas Roscoe, and in French by A. Sossop, 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. Corner (Miss).—Easy and {[n- 
teresting Stories for Little Folks. . sewed, tinted iliusr, 
6d each vee an SR ype wee Discourses. Vol. 2, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and other Discourses. |210, 
pp- cloth, 4s. Dow (W.)—A New Series of Practical 
and Doctrinal Discourses. ~8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 10s. 6. 
Edinburgh Review. Index to Vols 51 to 80 inclusive, 
being Nos. 186 to 187, 8vo. 12s. Exiles of Lucerna ; or. the 
Sufferings of the Waldenses. Post 8vo. pp. 198, cloth, 4s. 
Freeman (E. A.) and G. W. Cox — Poems; Legendary and 
Historical. 8vo pp. 288, cloth, 12s. Great Exhibition 
“ wot is to be.’ Ob. fol., 2s. 6d. Greenwood (J.)—Rudi- 
mentary ‘Trextise on Navigation I2mo.sewed, 2s. Hann 
(J.)—Radimentary Treatise on Analytical Geometry and 
Conic Sections, 1} sewed, Is. Hnnting (The) Field— 
By Harry Hieover. 12mo, pp, 236, 58. Husenbeth (F.C) 
—Embiems of Saints, by which they are distinguished 
in Works of Art. In 2 parts. 12mo, pp. 280, cloth, 5s. 
lilustrations of the Chapel of St. Anthony the Eremite, 
Perthshire. Folio, £3. Korner (T.)—Selection of his 
Dramatic and Lyrical Works in English Verse, wit) Life. 
Svo. pp. 416, cloth, 8s. Ladder (The) of Gold; an English 
ey a + Robert Bell. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1000, cloth, 
3is. 6d. Maedonald (L_ D.)—Villa Verocechio ; or,the Youth 
of Leonardo da Vinci: a Tale. 12mo. 288, cloth, bs. 
O'Donoghue (T.)—The Book of Truth, in honor of Love 
and the Aposties of Life. 12mo. pp. 192, cloth, 38. Owen 
(J.)\—Works, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Gould. Vol. ), 
completed in 16 vols. in 3 years ; 
pearly 2is. Pictorial Representation of the 

ce of Harmoay and the Relationship of Chords. De- 
signed by C. Basler and transi. by G. P. Flowers. Folio, 


pp. 14, boards, 8s. Route (The) of the Overland Mail to 
ndia ; Thirty-two Engravings Grieve, Roberts, R.A, 
other nt Artists. Small folie, £1. 11s. 6d. 


and 

Sankey (W. 8. V.)—The Mission of somes : 
in Four Cantos. Fep. 8vo. pp. 144, cl. 4s. Sir Roger Ve 
Coverley. By the Spectator. Notes and Mlustrations by 
W. Henry Wills; Engravings by Thompson, from Desigas 
by Frederick Tayler. Cr. 8vo. pp. 228, cloth, 15s. Urqu- 


hart (W. P.)— ys on Subjects in Political Economy. 
8vo. (Aberdeen), 124, boards, 58. Ve Victis.—Duty, 
and other Poems. icated to Everybody, without any- 


pres by permission, by the Author. 8vo. (Calcutta), pp. 94, 
cloth, 5s. Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, 
during the Years 1843-6. Edited by A. Adams, F.LS. 
Royal 4to. pp. 250, 55 col. plates, cl. £3. 10s. 





ILGRIM'S PROGRESS.—NOW OPEN AT W ASH- 
INGTON HALL, 593 BROADWAY, near Houston 
street, the Panorama of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Doors nm at 7—to commence at 7} o'clock. 
Admittance, 50 Cents—Children half price. Family 
Tickets, admitting 4 persons, $1. Tickets to be obtained 


at the Bookstores and at the door. 
An Afternoon Exhibition on WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, at 3 o’ciock. n23 4t 





Lundon Art-3uaragl. 


Voiumes Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten of 
THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL, 
in Numbers, and ia perfect condition, for sale cheap. The 
above volumes are now scarce, being difficult to procure 
even in London. Apply to E. Batpwin, 
n23 tf atC 8. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway. 


FREEMASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREMASONRY, with nu- 
merous Plates (Price $5 00). By remitting the money, 
book can be sent by mail to any part of the country. 
Just published, LACON. By C.C.C . $1 S— 
T. BUTLER KING’S REPORT ON CALIFORNIA, 
124 cents. And a Catalogue of Books on History and Bio- 
graphy, with prices affixed, gratis. 








WILLIAM GOWANS, 
n@3 2t 178 Fulton st., N. Y. 
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—————————EE=E— 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


* BY HIS NEPHEW, 


REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 
AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 


By Proressor HENRY REED, 
IS IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED POUT ARROE, Wire THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
098 tf BOSTON. 


Copperfield Complete, 37; Cents. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish this Day, 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Price 374 cents. 
ALSO 
FINE EDITION, in one handsome octavo volume, extra cloth, with Plates. 

ALSO 

PART IL., completing the Work in Parts. Price 25 cents. 
ALSO 

Nos. XIX. and XX., completing the Work in Numbers. Price 10 cents. 
ALSO, 
VOL. IV. OF DICKENS'S NOVELS AND TALES, 
Containing 


Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, and Christmas Stories. 


Completing the Collective Edition of Dickens's Works of Fiction, handsomely printed in four large octavo volumes, 
extra cloth. Vol. [V. sold separate. 
ALSO, 
Now Ready, Fine Edition of 


Christmas Stories, and Pictures from Italy. 


In one ry neat octavo volume, extra cloth, 
Completing the Fine Edition of Dickége's Works, in ten octavo volumes, with miny hundred illustrations. 


L. & B. also Publish and have for Sale, 











CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITIONS OF DICKENS’S poate mnt 


PICKWICK, . . ce 50 cents. BARNABY RUDGE, ‘ - ee price 

OLIVER TWIST, . - + + at 23“ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, . ©. =* 
NICKLEBY, « +» + « «» + a CHRISTMAS STORIES, &c. . . “ 37“ 
SKETCHES, Ase oe = . * DOMBEY AND SON, . ° : “ Oo» 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, wiht te “ DAVID COPPERFIELD, . ee “ 37“ 





NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


QUEEN JOANNA; 
Mysteries of the Court of Naples. 


By G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Author of “ Court of London,” “ Rose Foster,” &c. 








Published in one volume (paper) complete, with Four [l- 
lustrations from the London copy. 


PRicE 50 cents. 





In a few days: 


PART I. 


Caroline of Brunswick ; 


Or, the Third Series of the Mysteries of 
the Court of London. 


To be complete in Four Parts, 25 cents each. This work 
completes the Court of London. 





In Press. 


Lewis Arundel ; 
oR, 
THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
By the author of “ Frank Fairleigh.” 
Complete in 1 vol. puper. 
Illustrated with fine engravings from the London Edition. 
Price 50 cents. 





Nearly Ready. 


Love and Ambition. 
By the author of “ Rockingham , or, the Younger Brother.” 
In one volume, Paper. 

Price 25 cents. 

















STRINGER & TOWNSEND’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE OF 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
374 cENTs. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S VADE-MECUM. 
Sy “Dinks,” 
EDITED BY FRANK FORESTER. 


Muslin, gilt, 624 cts. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS FROM DRAWINGS BY HERBERT. 
And containing the fullest Instractions in al! that Relates to the Dog and the Gun. 


GENEVIEVE ; OR, PEASANT LOVE AND SORROW. 
BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. a Mrs. Grey. 25 cents. 
ar terimetiee, Sate ances cs 


THE WAR OF WOMEN. By Dumas. 50 ce 
THE EMPIRE CITY; or, NEW YORK BY I NIGHT AND DAY. 50 cents. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
n23 222 Broapway. 

















NEW EDITIONS 
Of the following 


‘POPULAR WORKS BY DUMAS 











| Now ready: 

| THREE GUARDSMEN. Paper. . . . 5Ocents. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. nom % 
BRAGELONE. . Oo « 
FORTY FIVE GUARDSMEN. “ . 50 « 
IRON HAND. “ I Bee 

| MEMOIRS OF A MARQUIS. “* ae 


The Illustrated Edition 


OF THE 


‘| Myiterie of the Court of London, 


AND 


Rose Foster. 


Now ready, beautifully bound in 2 vols. cloth, and 
Illustrated with 


Thirty-Three Engravings, 
From casts of the original English Plates. 


PRICE $3 COMPLETE. 


H. Long & Brother, 


43 ANN STREET, N. Y. 
n23 2t 
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GEORGE 8S. APPLETON’S 
Elegantly Illustrated 


SUVENILE WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 


New Juveniles for the coming year : 


PEBBLES FROM THE SEA SHORE; or, Lizzie's First 
Gleanings. By a Father. L[lustrated with original de- 
signs, by Croome. 1 vol. squore 16mo., cloth, gilt sides. 


cloth, gilt sides and edges. 50c. 


CITY CHARACTERS ; or, Familiar Scenes in Town. 1 
vol. square 16mo. Illustrated with 24 plates, designed 
by Croome. Paper cover, gilt edges. 25c. 

—— Do. cloth. 38c. 

—— Do. cloth, colored plates. 50c. 

—— Do, cloth, gilt edges. 63c. 


THE ROSE-BUD: a New Juvenile Annual for 1851. 
Edited by Susan Jewett. 1 vol. small 4to. Stee! plates. 
cloth. ° 

cloth, gilt sides. 75c. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; con- 
taining Rules and Directions for the Practice of the 
Principal Recreative Amusements of Youth. By Uncle 
John. Prettily illustrated. Square l6mo. 50c. 

cloth, gilt edges. 63c. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE : containing all the Melodies the 
Old Lady ever wrote. Edited by Dame Goslin. Embel 
lished with an exact likeness of the veritable Mother 
Goose, and numerous engravings from origina! designs. 
1 vol. square 16mo., fancy paper covers. 13c. 

cloth extra. 25c. 


LITTLE ANNIE’S A, B, C. Showing the Use and 
Sounds of the Letters, in words of One Syliable. 1 vol. 
square l6mo., fancy paper. 13c 

—— cloth extra. . 


LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER ; being a Short and Easy 
Method of Learning to Read. Illustrated with nume- 
rous cuts. Fancy paper covers. 13c. 

—— cloth extra. 5c. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fancy paper covers. 13c. 
cloth exira. 25c. 





WINTER EVENINGS; or, TALES FROM TRAVEL- 
LERS. By Maria Hack. Illustrated with eight en- 
gravings. I vol. \6mo, 75c. 

Do. cloth, gilt edges. $1. 


480P’S FABLES; a New Version. By Rev. Thomas 


James, With more than 60 engravings. 1 vol. 18mo., 
bound in cloth, gilt. 50c. 
Do. on fine paper. 5c. 


LITTLE ANNIE'S LADDER TO LEARNING; or, 
Steps of Infantine Knowledge. 1 vol. square 16mo 
50c. 


——— Do. gilt edges. 63c. 


APPLETON’S 
NEW JUVENILE LIBRARY, 


Put up in dozens, assorted, or each kind by itself. 12 
kinds fancy paper covers, each volume illustrated. 
Price per dozen, $1 50. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 13 cents. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S A B C BOOK. 13 cents. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER. Illustrated. 13 cents. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
13 cents. 


LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES. 13 cents. 
JACK THE SAILOR BOY. 13 cents. 
THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 13 cents. 
DUTY IS SAFETY. 13 cents. 
WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 13 cents. 
THE BRACELETS. 13 cents. 
LAZY LAWRENCE. 13 cents. 
‘The above in cloth extra, 25 cents. 





G. S. A. 
Has just Published New Editions of 


VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE CHIL- 
dren, 2 vols. 


THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK. 1 vol. square 
16ino. 


THE PRIZE STORY BOOK. 


HOLIDAY TALES, consisting of Pleasing Stories for 
the Young 


LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 

THE FIRESIDE STORY BOOK. 

CLEVER STORIES FOR CLEVER BOYS AND GIRLS. 
LIFE AND WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES Of BOB THE 
SQUIRREL. 


GEORGE’S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF HAPPI- 
NESS. 


THE CHILD'S DELIGHT, a Gift for the Young. 
CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Bache. 
MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. 
POPULAR TALES. Do. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. Square 16mo. 





LITTLE ANNIE’S FIRST BOOK. 

LITTLE ANNIE'S SECOND BOOK. 

MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 

THE HAPPY CHILDREN. 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 

HOLIDAY HOME. By Miss Sinclair. 

HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

GRANDMAMMA EASY’S TOY BOOKS. 12 kinds. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA. 

THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS, 

THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DESCRIBED. 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES. 

LITTLE DORA, OR THE FOUR SEASONS. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS. 

CITY CRIES, OR, PEEP AT SCENES IN TOWN. 
BABES IN THE WOOD. 

BOOK OF TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
WATTS’S DIVINE SONGS. 


*,* All the above are illustrated in the best style of Wood engraving, and are printed and bound in 


the most tasty styles. 


{> A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 


nd 4t 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Pvustisner, 
164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP, 


E copartnership heretofore existing betw 
I Subseribers, under the firm of GOULD, KENDATE 
& LINCOLN, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
The business of the firm will be settled by C.D. Gouiq 


and Joshua Lincoln, who are authorized to use its signa. 


ture in liquidation. 
CHARLES D. GOULD, 
CHARLES 8. KENDALL 
JOSHUA LINCOLN. . 
Boston, Oct. 31, 1850. 


COPARTNERSHIP FORMED. 

Tre business of Publishing and Bookselling, in all {ts 
branches, will be continued as heretofore by the sup- 
scribers. under the style and firm of GOULD & LINCOLN 
at the old stand, No. 59 Washington street. : 

CHARLES D. GOULD. 


JOSHUA LINCOLN. 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1850. 





Just Published. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
Or, tue Asreroeris or Srromyess. 

By HUGH MILLER. 

With many I!lustrations. From,the third London edition. 
With a Memoir of the Author. By Louis Agassiz. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said, he “ had never been so much astonished in bis lite by 
the powers of any man as he had been by the geologica| 
descriptions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man described 
these objects with a facility which made him ashamed of 
the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own 
descriptions in the * Bridgewater Treatise,’ which had cost 
him hours and days of labor. He would give his left hand 
to possess such powers of description as this man ; and if 
it pleased Providence to spare his useful life, he, if any 
one, would certainly ren the science attractive and 
popular, and do equal service to theology and geology.” 

“In Mr. Miller we have to hail the accession to geolo- 
gical writers of a man highly qualified to advance the 


His work, to a beginner, is worth a thousand 
didactic treatises.”"— Sir R. Murchison'’s Address. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 


or, Srupies or THE Puaysicat PHEeNnomena oF 
Narure. 


By ROBERT HUNT, 


Author of ‘‘ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,”’ etc. 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 25. 
Notices of the English Press: 

“We know of no work upon science which is so wel! 
calculated to lift the mind from the admiration of the 
wondrous works of creation to the belief in, and worship 
of, a Great First Cause. * * * One of the most read- 
able epitomé®¥f the present state and progress of scieuce 
we have yet perused.”"— Morning Herald, London. 


“The design of Mr. Hunt's volume is striking and good. 
The subject is very ably dealt with, and the object very 
well atiained: it displays a fund of knowledge, and is the 
work of an eloquent and earnest man.”—T'ke Examiner, 


Second Edition, Revised. 
THE EARTH AND MAN: 


LECTURES. ON COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Th its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By ARNOLD GUYOT. 


Translated from the French, by Prof. C. C. Felton. With 
Ilustrations. I2mo. cloth. Price, $1 25. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


By JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 00. 


Religious Progress. 
DISCOURSES 


ON THE 
Development of the Christian 
BY WILLIAM R, WILLIAMS, D.D., 

Of New York. 

One volume I2mo. cloth. Price 85 cents. 


CONTENTS: 

Lecture I. Religion, a Principle of Growth. II. Faith, 
its Root. IIT. Virtue. IV. Knowledge. V. Temperance. 
Vi. Patience. VII. Godliness. VIIL Brotherly Kind- 
ness. IX. Charity. 

0S # For sale by all the Booksellers. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Pvusuisuers, 
a Boston. 
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LIVRES DE PRIERES ET BIBLES. 


Our assortment of FRENCH PRAYER BOOKS AND BIBLES is unequalled, both in respect to the variety of editions and styles of binding. 
They are embellished with fine engravings, and some are printed in colors and beautifully illuminated, 
The Bindings vary from the plain morocco to the richest styles in velvet. 


Romain, contenant l’office divin des dimanches 
et fetes, en latin et en francais. * “ 
Paroissien Romain Com t, contenant les offices de tous 
peg evn Bey mee pales fétes de l’an- 

nee, V’exercice du Chemin de la Croix, etc. 


Paroissien Latia- ais, contenant !’office du dimanche 
et des principales 

Petit Paroissien, contenant l’office des dimanches et des 
principales fétes de l'année en latin et en fra \cais 

Paroissien des Petits Enfans Pieux, contenant les priéres du 
matin et du soir, Ja messe et les vépres du dimanche et 
diverses autres Priéree. 

L’Ange Conducteur des Ames dévotes dans la voie de la 
perfection chrétienne, par Goret; contenant |'office 
de la Sainte Vierge, des offices des principales fétes de 
Vannée, des vépres et complies du dimanche. 

Heures Choisies, oa Recueil de priéres pour tous les besoins 
de la vie, aves des instructions et des a ge pour 
toutes les fétes de l’année ; par Mme. la Mise. d’An- 





delarre. 


nl6 tf 





La Journée du Chrétien sanctifi¢e par la priére et la mé- 
ditation: contenant les Hymnes et les Proses des prin- 
cipales fétes de l’année, etc. 


Formulaire de Priéres pour passer saintement Ja journée ; 
édition augmentée de la vie de sainte Angéle, du 
Chemin de la Croix, etc. 


Offices de la Quinzaine de Paques entiérement refondus d’ 


— les éditions les plus récentes du Bréviaire et du 
issel romains, etc. 


Le om de la Croix avec les pratiques de cette dévo- 


Paradis de |'Ame Chrétienne, Recueil de priéres tirées de 
l’Ecriture sainte, des offices de |’eglise, de |’esprit de 
Voraison par le pape Pie VI. 


Palmier Céleste. 


Le Fervent Chrétien, ou Recueil de Priéres a l’usage des 
Hera de toutes les conditions, par l'abbé F. Ch. 
tz, 


La Sainte Bible traduite par Lemaistre de Sacy. Nouvelle 
édition, contenant |’ Ancien et le Nouveau Testament, 
ornée de 32 magnifiques gravures gravées par |’ élite 
des artistes francais. 1 v. gr. in 8vo, avec une belle 
carte de la Palestine et un plan de Jérusalem. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


Les Saintes Evangiles, suivis des Actres des Apdtres et des 
Epitres, traduction de Lemaistre de Sacy: nouvelle 
édition, ornée de neuf magnifiques gravures. 

1 v. gr. in—8°, 


La Sainte Bible. Traduction de"M. de Génoude. 
1 v. in—12. 
2 v. in—12. 
PUBLICATIONS 


DE LA SOCIETE BIBLIQUE DE PARIS. 
La Sainte Bible; version de Martin. 


oa 


1 v. gr. in—8°, 

1 v. in—J8. 
1 v. gr. in—8°. 

1 v. in—18. 
| Le Nouveau Testament; version de Martin. 1 v. gr. in—8°. 
| 1 v.in—18, 
; version d’Osterwald. lv. gr. in—8°. 
1 v. in—12, 
1 v. in—18, 
1 v. in—32. 











; version d’Osterwald. 























BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


SHIPPING "AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Ma & CO., 38 Wall street, New York, and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NecNicot & Co. beg 
jJeave to inform their friends and the public, that have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, ip con- 
nexion with their Li | House, and are now red 
to receive at their , GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
American and British 

thampton, and Havre. 
States, receiving Goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities of aries 

Purchases made in land and France, whether for 
Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and citics 
. Ca Peckeees made up Week! this A for 

are up y,at gency, 
all parts of Europe. 

Custom-House Business, in all its branches, attended to 
with accuracy and dispatch. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and 
every sativfaction guaranteed. 

McNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 


References : New York, G. P. Putnam, Esq., Broadway; 
Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, 
Messrs. Lion Brothers; Liverpool, Mesers. J. Barnard & 
Co., Bankers. 

P. 8. Importers desirons of procuring the newest styles 
of French and English manufacture, can have sample pat- 
terns forwarded, when required, by every Steamer leaving 
Liverpool. nl6 it 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 


JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, 


Beg leave to inform the trade that they have just pub- 
lished, on a large scale (24 by 36 inches), the 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN PROM 
ROOTS’ ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
This li 
ceingettiae rep ean Paatercak Sy 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. 
The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
289 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 
our splendid assortment of foreign prints. pee 





NEW BOOKS 
In Press and preparing for Publication, 
BY 
SAMUEL 8. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl street, New York. 


EVERY DAY WONDERS; 


Or, Facts in Physiology. 


ON DISEASES 


Of Menstruation and Ovarian Inflammation, 
In connexion with Sterility, Pelvic Tumors, and 
Affections of the Womb. 

By EDWARD JOHN TILT, M.D. 


LECTURES 
ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 


By GEORGE GREGORY, M.D., 
Physician of the Smal! Pox Hospital, London, &c. 





by H. D. Bulkley, M.D., Physician to the New York 
Hospital, Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin, &c. 


MANUAL ON 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
By DRS. CAZENAVE axp SCHEDEL: 


York Hospital, &c., é&c. 
Second Edition. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


Females, 


Sir E. M. Clark's “ Observations on those diseases of 
Females which are attended by discharges :” 
with Commentaries by Samuel 8S. Purple, 
M.D., Physician to the New York Dispen- 
sary, Editor of the N. York Journal 

of Medicine, &c., &c. 


gravings. . 2t 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 








With Notes and Statistical Tables, Colored Plates, &c., 


With Notes by H_ D. Bulkley, M.D., Physician to the New 


On Functional and Organic Diseases of 


Particularly of the Uterus and its Appendages; including 


Illustrated with Colored Plates and numerous Wood En- 
n 


112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. (> 


DANIELS & SMITH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS ; 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
Theory, Practice, and Application of Chemistry, 
And containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, 
Purification, and Analysis of all 
Inorganic Substances. 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF APPARATUS, ETC. 


By G. FRANCIS, F.LS. 
1 vol. 8vo. 250 pp. stamped cloth, price $1 25. 
ALSO, 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
LOUISIANA 3; 


EMBRACING TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MANY RARE AND VALUABLE DOCUMENTS 
Relating to the Natural, Civil, and Political History 
of that State. 
Compiled, with Historical and Biographical Notes, and 
an Introduction, 
By B. F. FRENCH. 
SECOND SERIES. 
With a Fac-simile of a Very Early and Curious Map of 
the Mississippi River and Valley. 
One vol. 8vo. 300 pp. stamped cloth, price $1 75. 


ALSO, 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS, 


Explained and Illustrated, 
By FREDERICK GUSTAV LISCO. 
Translated from the German, 
BY REV. P. FAIRBAIRN. 


One vol. 12mo. pp. 406, stamped cloth, price 88 cents. 
This translation was originally published in the ** Bibli- 





cal Cabivet’’ at Edinburgh. nl6 3t 
Littell’s Living Age.—No. 341, 124 Cts, 
CONTENTS. 


1. Horace and Tasso.— Edinburgh Review. 

2. The Queen of Spades.—Chambers’ Papers. 

3. Amours of Dean Swift.— The Times. 

4. Harriet Martineau and Mesmerism.— Eastern Coun- 
~ Deborah Diary (Concluded).—Sharpe's Magazine 

ah’s Diary (Conclu _ "s Mi 4 

6. The Grave of Locke. —Atheneum. 

7. Ticknor's Spanish Literature.— The Times. 

Poetry: The Broken Cracible—The Gold King—The 
Grass Withereth—The Death of Infants. 

SuortT Artictes: Female Doctors—Gov. John Jay— 
Peace Society—A Fork. 

New Booxs 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 


& Co., Boston, and sold by DEW & DAVENPORT, 
ribune Buildings, New York. n23 it 
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Che Favorite English Annual. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 
New York, has just received from the London publishers a supply of the new volume of 


TH=S LONDON DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK FOR 1851. 


Edited, with Original Poems, by CHARLES MACKAY. 
Embellished with Thirty-six highly finished Engravings, and elegantly bound in crimson cloth, gilt. 


The illustrations to this new volame have been pronounced superior in attractive interest and beauty to those of any 
vious issue of this favorite series. The work also derives additional value from its comprising a series of choice 
yrics and Poems, by Charles Mackay, its E:ditor.* 

*,* This work being imported exclusively by G. P. Putnam, for the United States, orders from the Trade can he 
supplied on the best terms, This is the most favorite series that has ever been published. A smali number only are 
imported. 

. Also just received, 


SKETCHES AFTER ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 
By L. MARVEY. With short notices, by W. M. THACKERAY. 


This splendid folio volume presents a beautiful series of characteristic specimens of the productions of the following 
distinguished British artists :—Sir A. W. Calcot, Turner, Holland, Danby, Creswick, Collins, Redgrave, Lee, Catter 
mole, Muller, Harding, Nasmyth, Richard Wilson, E. W. Cooke, John Constable, De Wint, Cox, Gainsborough, 
Roberts, Stanfield. n24 








New and Valuable Works Attractive Juvenile Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY -_—- 


BAKER & SCRIBNER. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Eight Ulustrations, 


THE IVY WREATH By Mrs. Hughes. Five 
Steel Plates, and a beautifully Uluminated Frontispiece 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By Mrs. Hughes. Ten beautiful [lastrations. 


AUNT MARY’S TALES. By Mrs. Hughes. 


Containing 
The Young Artist, Lis-ie !.inden, 
The Young Sailor, The Gipsy Fortune-teller, 
Holidays in the Country, | Frank Worthy, 
Generosity, May Morning, 
‘The Mother's Birthday, | The Proud Girl Humbled. 


With Colored Piates, neatly bound in cloth, or in paper 
covers. 


A Superb Gift-Book. 
PROF. BOYD’S EDITION OF 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


With Copious Notes, Explanatory and Critical, 


And elegantly illustrated with Martin’s cele- 
brated Illustrations. 
1 vol. 8vo, in various Bindings. 
Ditto, Ditto. 1 vol. 12mo. without illustrations. 


*,* The notes of this Edition will be found to embrace, 
besides much other matter, all that is excellentand worth 
servation in the critical ng of sage Poe og pd 
‘oem, and in the notes that are found in the on edi- 
tions of Newtor, Todd, Brydges, and Stebbing, compre- A Visit TO THE MENAGERIE by a Father 
hending also some of the richest treasures of learned and| @04 his Children 48 [liustrations. 
ingenious criticism which the Paradise Lost hascalied|) LIFE AND TRAVELS OF GEN’L TOM 
into a. have — been per yn Thamb. With 8 Hinstrations. 
through the pages of many volumes eviews and Mis- ¢ : 
cellaneous Literature; and these have been so arranged; THE ALPHABET MADE EASY; or, One 
and modified as to illustrate the several parts of the Poem | Step ata Time. With Colored Pilates. 
to which they relate. In the nofes are incorporated also, ‘ 7: 
in illustration of the text, some of the most interesting | ALA oF, roa Wonderful Lamp. With 
particulars relating to the life and character of the | —_ ustrations. 


author. ‘THE BOY’S AND GIRL’S MISCELLANY 


“A more beautiful edition of Milton we have never; of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Forty-five 
seer ''—-Albany Argus. Ilastrations, s ia , 


“The work will be found ful for Schoo! . : 
well ae veeuiens ned taewastive Sat genteel earn THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS. 
Evangelist. With Twelve large Colored {llustrations. 


“In his notes to this poem he displays extensive re- . 
quaieiy and vasied tentang *—~Peesigtirian. | TES Suey ILE GEOGRAPHY. Numerous 
“ We confess fur ourselves a new interest for the work z 


in this dress, and we commend it to all readers."—Balt. THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, 
Patriot. containing Lives of 
WASHINGTON, 
FRANKLIN. 

JACKSON, PENN. 








LAFAYETTE. 
MARION, 


BAKER & SCRIBNER’S | 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. | 


MRS. GEORGE'S QUEENS OF SPAIN. 24 vol. TAYLOR. NAPOLEON. 

LIFE HERE AND THERE. by N. P. Willis. 2d edition. | With Plain or Colored Piates. 

GRAHAME, OR YOUTH AND MANHOOD, 1 volume! All of the above Juveniles are equal, in execution and 
12mo. | attractiveness, to any similar books in the market, and are 

REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, by C. M. March, 5°! at @ liberal discount by 


1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait of Webster. 2d edition. LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Pustisuers, 
THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and) /6tf Phil..deiphia 


‘Totem, by W. Gilmore Simms, Exq. 1! vol. 12mo 
MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE RE- Bennett’s New Work. 


volution. | vol. 
MEDICAL DEJ.USIONS, by Dr. W. Hooker, author of | 
Physician and Patient. 1 vel. 12mo. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST, by Rev. H. G. O. | 
Dwight. 1 vol. 


! 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS oF T H E F 0 R E S T R 0 S E; 
Rev. J.M. Mason. DD. 4 vols. 12mo, with portrait. 


| A TALE OF THE FRONTIER. 
INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, by Rev, F. D. W. Ward. | 
1 vol. 12mo. with [lustrations and Map. 


THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT. Being an account| By EMERSON BENNETT, 


of the Origin and Practice of Monkery, &c., by Rev. Dr. Author of “ Prairie Flower,” “Leni Leoti,” “ The Trai- 
Heory Kuffner. 2 vols. 12mo. tor,” &c., &c., &e. 


DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS. Vols. 2and 3. | 

REFORMS AND REFORMERS—by H. B. Stanton. A_ 
Edition, 1 vol. 12me, 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

nQ 3t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau st. nl6 2t 





In Press, and will be published soon, 


One vol. 8vo. paper covers. Price Twenty five cents. 


J. A. & U. P. JAMES, Crnciwnartt, 
Publishers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 


Cable of Contents : 


The Idea of a Republic, 
‘The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty 
The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teaching, and jis 
Character, 

The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematies—The Utility of Astronomy 
The Utility of History, , 
The Science of Language, 
Literature a M of Ed 
Conversation an Instructor, 
The Constitution,—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 

The Edacation of Women. 

Price $l. 
Just published by A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street, 


Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 





, 





In the Lecture Room and the Family. 

The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B 
Cheever, aod the Tunes appropriate are arranged by J. F 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more usefal for Christiin 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘The Tunes ‘the good old and 
most enduring kind) sre placed at the top of each lef 
hand page—followed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to exch particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & Co, 
n23 51 JOHN STREET. 


G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
290 Broapway, conneR READE sTREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


or THE 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


| According to the Method of Webster and Hein<ius, eontain- 
ing a concise Grammar of either Langunge, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatizal Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &e , &e 
TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo bound in 1 vol. cloth, $1 50. 

© This dictionary is. in many respects, decidedly supe- 
rior to those which have been heretofore in use. {1 pre- 
sents a more copious stock of words, and gives more ample 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions. . . . The work isan admirable 
| specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicography, 

and the style in which it is got up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most creditable to all concerned. 
“ B.J. 8cuminrt, 
“ Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 

“ Considering the size of the book, it is certainly the 
most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. or few, if any, important words are «mitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., etc. 

“Cuarctes Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, I think Wm, Odeli-Eiwell’s Dic 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
it unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and clearness—elegance with cheapness. 

“Tueopor G. GLAUBENSKLEE. 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 

3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold withio 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars have the highest encomiums on it. 
ba please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 

es. 








Ic? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad- 
way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
le price. nd tf 
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George P. Putnam’s Latest Publications. 








3. 
A Work of Universal Reference. 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS—A DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
With a Tabular View of General History, and Historical Chart. 


EDITED BY G. P. PUTNAM. 
One volume 8vo. cloth, $2 00; half calf, $2 75; calf extra, $3 50. 


Plan uf the Wotk. 


L Tasutar Views or Universat History, 1N CONTEMPORARY COLUMNS, FROM THE CREATION TO THE 

PRESENT TIME. 

Il. Dicrwxany or Dates, compristne att Essentiat Facts, Historica, Statisticar, &c. 

IIL. Lrrerany CuRonoLoey, In waicn att CeLesratep WRITERS OF EVERY AGE AND NarION, ARE 
GIVEN. 

IV. A Copious List or Heatuen Deities, with Tar Heroes anv Heroines or Antiquity. 

y. A Brstioerarnicat InpEXx, WHICH SHOWS AT A GLANCE WHAT EVENTS HAPPENED, AND WHO WERE 
tHe Prominent CONTEMPORARIES IN ANY GIVEN Epocu. 


«The ‘ World’s Progress’ Wlustrates a vast amount of well directed research, of which the results have been ar- 
ranged with remarkable jadgment. We have no single volume containing so many facts, or that is more indispensa- 
ble to the library.”"—Jnternational. 

« This work is in itself a small library. As a work of reference, showing at a glance, in well digested tables, the 

ress of the world in arts, arms, science, and literature, from the time of the Creation down to the arrival of the 
Jast steamer from Europe; we know nothing equal to it, either for comprehensiveness or perspicuity, or in which one 
can find so much Valuable information with so little trouble.”"—Prof. Hart (Sartain's Mag ). 

“ A repository of knowledge and a book of reference, compiled with the most elaborate research and care. The 
amount of labor thut it must have taken to compile and arrange all these is almost incalculable. One can scarcely 
imagine a subject on which some information is not to be gained from these piges.’'— Evening Post. 

“It displays great research, and evinces indomitable verance and patience. It will be found useful to scholars, 
and eminently valuable for general information to individuals and families.”— Worcester Palladium. 

“This book should find a place in the library of every family, and is of especinl value and convenience to every 
one whu a jates the importance of a reliable book of reference for the dates of events which mark the * world’s 
progress.’ It contains a tubular statement of universal history, ancient and modern, indicating the great landmarks 
of hi-tory in their order of succession. The ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ isalphabetically arranged, and furnishes the largest 
amonnt of information in the smallest compass. It also contains a Chronological List of Authors, Heathen Deities, 
and Heroes snd Heroines of Antiquity, and a biographical list of remarkable persons, from the earliest period to the 
present time.” 


BENVENUTO CELLINI, THE FLORENTINE ARTIST. 


Written by himself; containing a variety of information respecting the Arts and the History of the 16th century, with 
the Notes and Observations of G. P. Carpani. 
Transtatep By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esa. 
New Edition, 2 vols, in one, 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 
“Cellini was one of the most extraordinary men of an extraordinary age; his life, written by himself, is more 
amusing than any novel | know.”— Hvrace Walpole. 
The work has been translated into German by Goethe. 


E Ill. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS, 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL; WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
By D. HUNTINGTON, N.A.,A.M. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

“This is an agreeable manual of the Fine Arts: we do not often turn over the pages of a more entertaining book ; 
open it where you will the eye falls upon something that pleasantly attracts it. A very great amount of valuable 
information is embodied in it."—Providence Journal. 

“The whole work is executed with judgment and good taste, and forms a manual of knowledge highly useful, not 
only to the artist and amateur, but to the general reader.”— Boston Courier. 

“It has thus strong claims on public confidence, and cannot fail to be widely useful."—Courier and Enquirer. 


THE ARTIST’S CHROMATIC HAND BOOK. 


Being a Practical Treatise on Pigments, their Properties and Uses in Painting. To which are added a few remarks on 
Vehicles and Varnishes; chiefly a compilation from the best authorities. 
BY OH P. RIDNER. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


RURAL HOURS, BY MISS FENIMORE COOPER. 


Illustrated by twenty two beautifully colored drawings. §&q. 8vo.. cl, extra, $5; mor. extra, $7. 


BERANGER’S LYRICS, 


Tilustrated with beautiful designs on steel, by eminent artists of Paris. 8vo. cloth gilt, $5; morocco extra, $7. 


THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR. 


With Splendid Engravings on Steel. 8vo. cloth gilt, $4; morocco extra, $6. 
Vill. . 


THE PIONEERS. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author’s Revised Edition. 12mo. cloth, $l 25. 


JAMAICA IN 1850; 


Or, the Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony. 
BY JOHN BIGELOW. 
12mo. cloth, $l. 


HISTORY OF PROPELLERS AND STEAM NAVIGATION; 


With Biographical Sketches of Barly Inventors. 
By R. MACFARLANE, C.E. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
“This small volume may be commended, asa valuable vade mecum, to all such persons as are troubled with a pro- 








HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


Successor to E. L. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS GREY. 


Eprrep By Proressonr Henry Reep, 
Illustrated by Charles W. Radcliffe. 


In one vol. crown octsvo, bound in muslin, muslin gilt, and 
morocco super extra. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


Illustrated by Daniel Huntington. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 9th ed. 








POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


ilustrated by E. Leutze. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 5th edition. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Iilustrated. 1 volume, octavo. A new edition. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, Hints on Emergencies. By Jno. F. South, one of the 
Surgeons of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


Illustrated by numerous engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUILDERS’ COMPANION: 


Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Ar- 
chitecture. With Practical Rules and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A.C. Smeaton. 


12mo. With numerous illustrations. 


CABINET MAKER 
AND UPHOLSTERER’S COMPANION. 
By J. Stokes. I!!ustrated. n23 tf 


a $$$ eye 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Recently Issued. 

















A PASTOR’S SKETCHES. 
By ICHABOD 8. SPENCER, DD., 


Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
12mo. 


This volume, which is made up of matters of faet. con- 
tains as graphic delineations of character «s can be found 
in the langusge. Few books surpass it in absorbing in- 
terest to the reader. 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ABYSSINIA. 
By Rev. SAMUEL GOBAT, 


Now Bishop of Jerusalem. With Portrait and Map, 12mo. 
A work of great value on this almost unknown 
country. 6 


VINET’S MOR. ALEXANDER) 
MISCELLANIES; 
Containing Review of Montaigne, the Endless Study, &c. 
Translated by Rev. R. TURNBULL. 12mo. 
THE MERCY SEAT. 

By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
12mo. 

THE HOME ALTAR. 


Prayers and Hymns for Family Worship. By Rev. C. F. 
Dexems. 1 vol. 12mo, 


PRIZE ESSAY ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 
By Rev. 8. D. CLARK. 18mo, 

THE YOUNG ARTIST; 

Or, rag Dream or Iraty. By T. 8. ARTHUR. 12mo. 





Will be Published, Nov. 25th. 


A NEW MEMOIR OF HANNAH 
MORE 


de 


By Mrs HELEN C. KNIGHT. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Pensity to invent locomotive water wheels. It will be a matter of economy for all such to muke themselves ac- |, 1. cipellished with elegant Steel Engravings, and 


quxinted with its contents, as they may prevent an immense amount of genius from ranning to waste, in useless 
efforts at invention. It contains a very full account of the propelling machines that have been invented for the pur- 


making @ valuable Gift- Book, 
M. W. DODD, Postisuer, 





poses of steam navigation, with engraved representations of the same ; and therefore it will be found of much interest 


to the general reader. 





n233t Brick Church Chapel. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &C. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 









RY WORLD. [Nov. 93, 








GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epiren sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
per. Embellished with nine splendid Steel ore and Illuminations, and 
vund in various styles—in Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 

lin, full gilt, &e. This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the volumes heretofore published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 














RECENTLY 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega-|CYCLOPAEDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. | 


Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 
iv. A 'Taleof Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis| STORIE 


C. Woodworth. Finely Illustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. 















THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS ANNUAL, FOR 18351. 


Epiren sy G. 8S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Illuminations. Bound in 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 

A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT, FOR 18351. 
Epiten sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 

Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, plan Illustrations. 12mo., morucco, extra 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 

Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Ben). Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An el t Gift Volume for Young People. Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
— Original Designs. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


















Eprren sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint _— by Ritchie, and bound in moroeco 


PUBLISHED. 


ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION: a Narrative of Recent Trans- 
actions involving Inquiries in regard to the Principles of Honor, Truth, and Justice, 
which obtain in a distinguished American University. By Catharine E. Beecher. 


} ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis ©. 
Woodworth. Illustrated with 60 fine Engravings. 





IN PRESS. 


MURRAY’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES; 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume imperial 8vo., 500 pages. 


A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Theodore Parker. 


THE DIOSMA: A new volume of Poems, original and selected. By 
Miss H. F. Gould. 













RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. _ 09 +! 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 


LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
144 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, AND 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


475 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 5 Volumes, 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Sixth American from the Ninth London Edition, with conside- 
rable Alterations and Additions. By 8. March Phillipps, Esq. Counsellor at Law. {n three volumes. With 
Notes to the first and second volumes, by Esek Cowen, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, assisted by Nicholas Hill, Jr., Counsellor at Law. With additional Notes and References to the 
English and American Cases to the present time, by J. Marsden Van Cott, Counsellor at Law. In 5 volumes. 


JOHNSON'S CASES. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES OF THE SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF EKRORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York from January Term, 1799, to January Term, 1803, both inclusive. By William Johnson. Second Edition, 
with many additional Cases not included in the former edition, from Original Notes of the late Hon. Jacok Rad- 
cliff, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court during the time of these Reports, with copious Notes and Reter- 
ences to the American and English Decisions, by nzo B. Sheppard, Counsellor at Law. In 3 volumes. 


ye DENIO'S REPORTS. 5 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT AND IN THE COURT FOR 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New York. By Hiram Denio. 5 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 6 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY IN THESUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
By Oliver l.. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 4 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York. By Oliver L, Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 3 volumes 


SANDFORD’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York befure the Hon. Lewis H. Sandford, late Vice Chancellor of the First Circuit. 4 volumes. 


MONELL’S PRACTICE. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Adapted to the 
Code of Procedure, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, to which is added the Practice in Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, with an Appendix of Practical Forms. By Claudius L. Monell. 1849. 


WATERMAN’S TREATISE. 


A TREATISE ON THE CIVIL JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, to which are added, Out- 
lines of the Powers and Duties of County and Town Officers in the State of New York. Adapted,to the 
Statutes and the Code of Procedure, containing Directions and Practical Porms for every Civil Code which can 
arise before a Justice under the Statutes and the Code. By Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. 1849. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 3 Volumes. 


BEING A DIGESTED INDEX OF ALL THE REPORTED DECISIONS IN EQUITY, IN THE UNITED 
States Courts and in the Courts of the several States from the Earliest period to the Present time. By John A. 
Dunlap and Thomas W. Waterman. 


BENEDICT’S ADMIRALTY PRACTICE. 


THE AMERICAN ADMIRALTY, its Jurisdiction and Practice, with Practical Forms, By E. C. Benedict. 


NEW YORK DIGEST. 4 Volumes. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY DIGEST OF THE REPORTED CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
Judicature and the Court for the Correction of Errors of the State of New York, together with the Reported 


Cums of the Superior Court, from the earliest period to the present time. By Thomas W. Clarke und William 
ogan. 1850. 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTED CASES, ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF 
New York, By George F. Comstock, Counsellor at Law. With Notes and References. 


BRIGHT’S HUSBAND AND WIFE. 2 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE, as Respects Property, partly founded upon Roper's 
Treatise, and comprising Jacob’s Notes and Additions thereto. By John Edward Bright, Esq. In 2 volumes. 
With Notes and References to American Decisions, by Ralph Lockwood. 

Volumes 21 and 22, 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 


The Subscribers having become the proprietors of JOHNSON’S LAW REPORTS, 20 Vorts., 
and JOHNSON’S CHANCERY REPORTS, 7 Vots., are prepared to supply the Trade and the 
Profession in sets, or any Volume to complete sets, on liberal terms. n9 4teow 

















New Books Published during October. 


By A. HART, Puivapevruia. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 
I 


THE GIFT for 1851; with Eight Line Engravings 
from Steel Plates. Elegantly bound in scarlet, richly 
gilt. Price $2. 

Il. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK for 1851: with 
thirteen elegant Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
Beautifully bound in scarlet, extre gilt, quario size. 
Price $3 50. 


Ill. 
THE BROTHERS, who Visited in the First Society: a 
Novel. The2 vols. of the London ed. complete in one. 


IV. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Palestine. By Rat bi Joseph Schwarz, for 16 Years a 
Resident in the Holy Land. With 24 handsome En- 
gravings, and large Maps. Royal 8vo. uniform with 
“ Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea,” cloth gilt. 

This is a very learned and valuable work, deserving 
the consideration which it will be sure to obtain from 
savans, and others interested in the study of the Holy 
Land.— U. S. Gazette. 


v. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen 
of Henry VIII. By Miss Benger. With a Memoir of 
the Author, by Lucy Aiken. Cloth, extra gilt, $1 25. 


vi. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By Henry 
J. Slack, Esq. Dedicated to the Rev. Henry Christmas. 
In a beautiful pocket vol. elegantly printed and bound. 


Also recently Imported and for Sale to the Trade. 


I. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA and THE BALLET. 
With superb Engravings of Grisi, Cerito, Persiani, Son- 
tag, &e., &c. Royal 8vo. elegantly bound (at a very 
reduced price). 

Il. 

LEILA; or, the Siege of Granada. By Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. Illustrated by 16 splendid Engravings from 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, under the Su- 
perintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. A new edition, 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

Il. 

HEATH'S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. With forty-five 
superb Steel Engravings from original Drawings by the 
most distinguished Artists (uniform with “ The Byron 
Gallery”). Turkey morocco, extra gilt edges (at a very 
reduced price). 026 tf 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germany, where he has made arrange- 
ments for the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip- 
tions, has already become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervais as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Stee! Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-?PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 
edition 





In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

The Work will be Published in 
TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Eich Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on pz- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For further particulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies atthe Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 


2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 

Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 
Charleston, S. C., Samuel Hart, Sen.; Wew Orleans, P. M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. o5 tf 
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